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SECOND ANNUAL SESSION IN PHILADELPHIA. 





HE second National Conference on | try. The carping critics and enemies of the 
University Extension, which opened | movement characterized it as a mere fad, a 
Wednesday evening, December 28th, in | passing whim of the moment, and prophesied 
the auditorium of the Drexel Institute, under | that it was destined to decline even more 
the auspices of the American Society for the | rapidly than it had sprung up. The thought 
Extension of University Teaching, drew to- | ful friends of University Extension, recog- 
gether a large body of educators from differ- | nizing that it could be permanent only if it 
ent parts of the country. The delegates | succeeded in demonstrating its power to ac- 
were largely from the actual corps of teach- | complish valuable and permanent educa- 
ers and lecturers who do the work involved | tional results, and indeed desiring it to suc- 
in the University Extension movement. | ceed only on such conditions, feared that 
Mr. J. M. Dickinson, organist at the Drexel | public interest in it might ebb before it had 
Institute, was the soloist at the recital which | an opportunity to show its possibilities. 
preceded the exercises and reception. The work of the past two years quiets the 
Pref. Edmund J. James, President of the | fears of its friends, and removes to an in- 
American Society for the Extension of Uni- | definite distance in the future the fulfilment 
versity Teaching, presided at the opening | of the prophecies of its enemies. In all 
Conference. Upon the platform with him | soberness and seriousness, then, we have 
were Bishop Whitaker, Dr. James MacAlis- | good reason to take courage, considering 
ter, Rev. Dr. MacIntosh, Rev. Dr. T. B. | the growing extension and intention of our 
Neely, President De Garmo and Prof. Ma- | work, and we find in the increasing ten- 
gill, of Swarthmore College; Dr. Edward | dency toward permanence and thorough- 








Brooks, William J. Pollock and others. ness ample justification of our faith in the 
The President referred to the favorable | great movement. ) 
circumstances under which the Conference So far from regarding our problems as. . 


met, and said that a glance at its work for | settled, or our course as one of smooth sail- 
the past year will suffice to strengthen the | ing, the response to the call for the Confer- 
hopes of its friends. As friends and sup- | ence shows that the workers in this field 
porters of this movement, I think we may | from North to South and East to West re- 
fairly derive aid and comfort in another re- | alize fully that we are only at the very be- 
spect from a study of the work of the past | ginning of our task. As in all other great 





year, and that is the tendency toward per- | educational undertakings, so in this, the so- 
manence and thoroughness of work which | lution of one problem only paves the way : 
has revealed itself in all parts of the coun- | for another to become pressing, and that : 
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institution or that movement is already 
dead, nay, already decaying, which has 
met all its difficulties and solved all its 
problems. 

The University Extension movement in 
this country has, however, been fortunate 
in more ways than one, and it is eminently 
becoming that we should recognize our ob- 
ligation in this as in all other respects. We 
were fortunate, in the first place, in having 
an English experience of nearly twenty 
years before us, by the careful study of 
which we could profit. It is true that there 
was not so much in English experience 
which we could imitate immediately, for the 
conditions of English life are vastly differ- 
ent from ours ; yet there was much in their 
example by which we could profit, learning 
the real secret of their success and the 
causes of their failures, and heeding the les- 
sons taught by both. It is safe to say that 
without this English experience we could 
not have accomplished a tithe of our present 
results within the present period. We were 
fortunate, again, in being able to get the 
services of several of the most distinguished 
University Extension lecturers in England 
to aid us in our work of preliminary organ- 
ization. ‘The names of Moulton, Sadler 
and Mackinder are sufficient to show what a 
debt of obligation American University Ex- 
tension owes to the labor and thought of 
English workers. And while your society 
was instrumental in introducing these great 
forces into our work (and it counts this as 
not least among its services to University 
Extension in the United States), and while 
it is about to bring still another tower of 
strength to this great cause in the person of 
Mr. Shaw, who is expected in this country 
in about a week, we owe to the University 
of Chicago a special debt that it has suc- 
ceeded in transplanting Mr. Moulton perma- 
nently from the classic shades of Cambridge 
to the shores of Lake Michigan ; nay, more, 
that it has brought among others Mr. 
Bensly, whom we have the pleasure of hav- 
ing with us to-night. 

The cause of University Extension in the 
United States was fortunate again in finding 
the way prepared in a special manner for its 
work by that great educational force known 
as the Chautauqua system. It is a special 
pleasure, on an occasion like this, to ac- 
knowledge the debt which we owe to the 
magnificent undertaking which has done so 
much to stir up an interest in intellectual 
work throughout the rank and file of this 
great country. It is safe to say that our 
cause could not have grown so rapidly or so 








permanently, if it had not been for Chau- 
tauqua and its work. 

We were fortunate, again, in the charac- 
ter of the institutions which took up the 
work from the first. It was a happy and 
fruitful omen that a city as characteristically 
conservative as Philadelphia should have 
taken up this movement and carried it for- 
ward to such a great success as to stimulate 
and aid every worker in the fi-ld through- 
out the United States: We owe it chiefly to 
the public spirit of Philadelphia citizens 
that the means have been provided by which 
the society has been enabled to accomplish 
its great work. Clergymen, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, bankers, manufacturers, merchants, 
men and women of affairs, and men and 
women of leisure, have given freely of their 
time and thought and money to enable our 
society to do the work which has fallen to 
its lot. Weare glad, on this occasion, to 
express our sense of obligation for their co- 
operation and support. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Philadelphia, also joined 
in the address of welcome. Addressing the 
delegates, he said : 

The movement which you represent in- 
dicates a new spirit at work among those 
who are the custodians of higher learning; 
it evidently means a widening of the 
sphere of that influence and culture of 
which the University is the origin and cen- 
tre. You seem to be reversing the Sara- 
cenic maxim in respect to Mahomet and the 
mountain, saying that, if the people cannot 
come to the University, the University will 
go to the people. In the classic days of 
Athens the University of Greece was con- 
tained in the brain of the great thinker 
Aristotle who, walking among his disciples, 
disseminated that universal knowledge of 
science and philosophy of which you are 
the representatives. In these latter days 
the University has become peripatetic, and 
through its learned professors outside of the 
class-room is disseminating its science and 
culture among the men and women of the 
community. 

The appreciation of the value of the 
movement is enhanced by the thought of 
its relation to the great cause of popular ed- 
ucation. You are building upon the foun- 
dations which are being laid in the public 
schools of the country. ‘The public schools 
teach their pupils to read, but this is of lit- 
tle value unless the gift is rightly used. You 
can teach the pupils grown to manhood and 
womanhood what and how to read, and 
thus give a practical illustration of Carlyle’s 
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idea, who says, possibly with a little exag- 
geration, ‘ All that a University can do for 
us is still but what the first school begins 
doing—teach us to read.’’ The public 
schools endeavor to cultivate a taste for 
study and knowledge; you can carry for- 
ward the work by increasing this taste 
and directing it in channels of refinement 
and power. The public schools endeavor to 
teach their pupils to think ; the University, 
with the latest forms and products of scien- 
tific research, can quicken the springs of 
thought in the community, and turn them 
into those channels of practical science and 
philosophy that will bear the people up- 
ward to a higher standard of social and po- 
litical life. 

The Department of Public Education is 
thus in hearty sympathy with this new 
movement, believing that it will result in 
the promotion of an increased interest in 
public education in the great centres of pop- 
ulation, where its influence can be felt. It 
seems especially adapted to aid teachers in 
securing that higher culture that is necessary 
to meet the demands of the advancing 
standard of modern education. Our public 
schools require not merely skill in teaching, 
but high scholarship and culture among 
their teachers. In the final analysis it is 
found that it is the teacher that makes the 
school ; he is the source of those influences 
which give it life and efficiency. Every 
teacher should, therefore, be a_ radi- 
ating centre of intelligence and refinement, 
that he may mould correctly the taste, and 
thought, and character of his pupils. 

Permit me, in concluding these remarks, 
to say that Philadelphia has reason to feel 
complimented at being selected a second 
time for the meeting of this conference. 
And it may not be improper for me, a recent 
Philadelphian, to add that the selection is 
not an inappropriate one. A cultivated 
convention naturally feels at home amid 
congenial and sympathizing surroundings. 
Quiet and unpretentious as our city often 
seems to the outside world, there is here a 
deep and genuine interest in _ literary 
culture and liveral learning. Here science 
has found a congenial home, as represented 
by Franklin, whose silken-winged messenger 
drew from the thunder.cloud the secret of 
the lightning flash; by Dr. Leidy, whose 
discovery of the identity of trichina and 
diseased pork has proved an inestimable 
blessing to mankind ; by Dr. Cope, whose 
fame as a paleontologist is as widespread as 
civilization ; and by many other illustrious 
names and achievements. Here also is our 
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great University, which has been a conspic- 
uous leader in this latest educational move- 
ment. Under the direction of its efficient 
and accomplished President, Dr. Pepper, it 
is spreading itself with buildings so that the 
question is beginning to arise whether it 
will not be necessary to extend the limits of 
West Philadelphia, in order to keep pace 
with its additions. And its influence 
through its enlarged curricula, its Wharton 
School of Finance, its Women’s Annex, etc., 
and especially in this University Extension 
movement, under the inspiration of Dr. 
Pepper’s accomplished lieutenant, Dr. 
James, is growing even more rapidly than 
its buildings. And so, while it does not 
detract aught from our appreciation of the 
compliment you have paid us, it seems to 
us not unfitting that you should have se- 
lected Philadelphia a second time for this 
meeting. 

Dr. James MacAlister, President of the 
Drexel Institute, then spoke briefly of the 
strides University Extension has made in 
England, after which President Henry W. 
Rogers, of the Northwestern University, 
the principal speaker of the evening, ad- 
dressed the delegates upon the society’s aim 
and the scope of its work. Among other 
things he said : 

The place in which we are assembled, as 
well as the subjects which we have come 
here to consider, are suggestive of two of 
the distinguishing features of the times in 
which we live. The spirit which reared this 
structure and consecrated it as a placesacred 
to the instruction of the people, derived its 
inspiration from the same source as that 
which originated the movement we are 
here to discuss. This is pre-eminently a 
humanitarian age. It believes in the 
brotherhood of man as well as the father- 
hood of God. It is an age, too, which 
appreciates the value of cultivated mind 
as a controlling force in the affairs of men, 
and it seeks the uplifting of the race by 
giving to all, in so far as it is possible to do 
so, equality of intellectual opportunity. 

Nearly half a century ago Edward 
Everett told the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts that trained intellect was becoming 
more and more the controlling principle of 
affairs, and he likened it to that mysterious 
magnetic inflnence which science has 
revealed. Said he: ‘‘ You cannot see it, 


you cannot feel it, you cannot weigh it, but 
it pervades the globe from its surface to its 
centre, and attacks and moves every particle 
of metal which has been touched into kin- 
dred sensibility.’’ 
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Behind the University Extension move- 
ment is the humanitarian spirit of the age, 
inspiring the universities to provide the 
means of higher education for persons of all 
classes and both sexes, in the hope that 
there may be imparted unto them something 
of the force which flows from cultivated 
minds and exercises such a mysterious and 
magnetic influence upon the affairs of life. 
The purpose of the University Extension 
movement is to bring the higher learning 
within the reach of men and women of all 
classes and conditions. Hitherto, in all 
ages and in all countries, the higher learning 
has been the privilege of the few. 

After referring to the classes among the 
different nations which enjoy the privileges 
of higher education, he continued: In 
England and America the education of the 
many is concluded with the twelfth year, 
when, as in Greece, in the olden times, the 
youth are compelled by necessity of their 
condition to turn aside from books and 
schools, and find employment in the various 
avocations of active life. The University 
Extension movement has, therefore, been 
properly referred to as the coming of the 
democratic idea into the domain of educa- 
tion. When we remember that the people 
never prospered while learning hid in a 
convent, or slumbered in a palace, we may 
well doubt whether it is possible to give any 
greater boon to humanity or to the Com- 
monwealth than to bring the higher learning 
within the reach of the multitude. To the 
extent that the people have been held in 
ignorance it has been possible to rule them 
in despotism, and to the extent that they 
are enlightened it is possible for them to 
rule themselves. 

After an extended review of the good ac- 
complished by the spread of the University 
Extension movement and of the possibil- 
ities before it, the speaker, in alluding to 
the opportunity of womankind to profit by 
the advantages of the movement, said: 
This is pre-rminently the age of woman’s 
opportunity, and the whole world of knowl- 
edge is to day being thrown open to them, 
and they are being dowered with the 
accumulations of the ages. But it was not 
so yesterday, and there are thousands of 
women in England and America to whom 
the equality of intellectual opportunity has 
been denied, who are to-day seekers after 
knowledge and zealous lovers of learning. 
The most sanguine friends of University 
Extension never claimed for it that it would 
revolutionize society, or transform the 
workers in our mines and factories into men 
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of letters and leaders of thought. We do 
not expect any such result from it, any 
more than we expect that everybody who is 
sent to college is to graduate a Bacon ora 
Newton. But it may fairly enough be 
claimed for it that, if the movement suc- 
ceeds at all, it will at least create a more 
widespread interest in human learning, a 
more general desire for the attainment of 
culture, a truer appreciation of the worth of 
knowledge and of the value of educational 
institutions to the individual and to the 
State. 

And it is not too much to expect of it 
that it will bring into communities some- 
thing of the university spirit, something of 
the influences which there abide; that it 
will serve to awaken in many minds an 
interest in thought, in art, in science, in 
nature and in the God of nature; that it 
will win many from idle pomp and sensual 
pleasures, to become students, thinkers, 
lovers of the true, the beautiful and the 
good. If it lifts the low window of some 
humble dwelling and lets the genius of the 
past enter till its walls expand into a palace, 
it will be deserving of such support as we 
can give it, and its future will be assured. 

At the conclusion of Prof. Rogers’ address 
there was a brief informal reception held in 
the court of the Drexel Institute, at which 
time the building was thrown open for the 
inspection of the delegates. 

The topics discussed on Thursday morn- 
ing were arranged in sub-divisions, under 
the two leading heads of ‘‘ General Organi- 
zation of University Extension’’ and ‘** The 
Lecturer.’’ The first was by George Hen- 
derson, Director of the Uuiversity Exten- 
sion system of the University of Cuicago. 
Mr. Henderson was formerly connected 
with the Extension work in Philadelphia. 
His subject was ‘‘ The University Extension 
Division of the University of Chicago.”’ 

He stated that the problems connected 
with the organization of University Exten- 
sion at a new University are not of a diffi- 
cult character. The University of Chicago 
is endeavoring to place education within 
the grasp of those who, for reasons either 
economic or social, are deprived of oppor- 
tunities. To the University Extension di- 
vision is assigned the non-resident work. 
The division is organized under a director 
and five secretaries in six departments. 
The Lecture Study Department arranges 
courses of instruction similar to those ordi- 
narily known as University Extension lec- 
ture courses. Something more than lecture 


studies is already demanded in this country. 
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Instruction of a higher grade is needed. 
Little short of college work in the evenings 
or on Saturdays is desired. 

The Class Work department gives non. res- 
dent instruction of a high grade in academy 
and college studies, at hours and places con- 
venient to its students. The work is organ- 
ized in quarters, and the courses in majors 
and minors, the same as in the University 
proper. The class-work students matricu- 
late in the University, The examinations 
are all given on the campus. 

The Correspondence-Teaching Depart- 
ment is organized to assist students in con- 
tinuing their work. The instruction is by 
formal and informal correspondence, the 
former being in the shape of lesson sheets, 
and the latter investigations under the su- 
pervision of the head of the Department of 
Study. The Library Department assists in- 
dividuals by sending traveling libraries to 
local centres, or several volumes to isolated 
students. The University Extension divis- 
ion is an organic part of the University of 
Chicago. Its director, secretary and fac- 
ulty are University officers appointed by 
the board of trustees. 

The second paper was on the topic, ‘‘ A 
State Department,’’ and was read by Melvil 
Dewey, of the University of the State of 
New York. The best work, he said, could 
not be done without a central organization. 
There are reasons why each college should 
not organize an Extension department, but 
each should keep an eye upon the Extension 
work, and do all possible for it. 

There are two ways of operating success- 
fully, either by a society like this, or a 
State Department. The voluntary society 
would not be lasting. It must be attached 
to the State, or some great endowment, like 
the University of Chicago. If it can be sup- 
ported by the State the expense will be 
trifling, and, besides, there will be a feeling 
of permanence about it, and a dignity to be 
secured in no other way. 

‘‘The Connection between the College 
and the University Extension Movement,’’ 
was discussed by President J. Edgar, of 
Wilson College, who believes that what is 
good for the man of intellect is good for 
every man, and that the University Exten- 
sion is the connecting link between the men 
of intellect and the common people. The 
college should furnish all the lecturers 
needed, and should take into consideration 
the centres and encourage their formation. 
Prof. Thomas, of Colgate University, spoke 
upon the University Extension department 
of that institution. He said that this is one 








of their most important departments, and 
through their efforts centres have been es- 
tablished not only in Hamilton but in a 
number of surrounding places. 

Several papers of practical interest were 
read under the head of ‘‘ The Lecturer.”’ 
The first was by W. H. Mace, of Syracuse 
University, on ‘‘ The University Extension 
vs. the University Lecturer.’’ He did not 
intend to show any antagonism between the 
two, and declared that, in fact, the work of 
the University sets the goal for the Extension 
work. He said that he at first opposed the 
University Extension idea, but his views 
changed greatly after he became more con- 
versant with its methods and the opportu- 
nities afforded among the common people. 

Prof. Francis N. Thorpe, of University of 
Pennsylvania, spoke upon the ‘‘ Equipment 
of the Lecturer and of the Centre.’’ ‘The 
lecture and the class are the essentials of the 
work to which the lecturer must conform all 
his efforts; his equipment must serve to 
make lecture and class interesting and in- 
structive. Regarding the equipment of the 
lecturer and the centre, he suggested: 

1. That the six lectures in the course 
should contain only the most important 
ideas developed in their order, clearly and 
carefully presented and illustrated. 

2. The syllabus, like the lecture, should 
be carefully arranged so as to assist rather 
than confuse the reader. It should equip 
the reader with a bibliography on the sub- 
ject, and also show him an orderly method 
of investigating it. The multiplication of 
reference books should be avoided. 

3- University Extension lecturers afford 
an incentive to use public and private libra- 
ries, and in lack of these to establish such 
libraries. 

4. The University Extension class should 
be organized from the members who care to 
pursue the required reading, to prepare the 
required papers, and to take the required ex- 
amination. 

5. Co-ordination of work and the orderly 
selection of various related courses of lec- 
tures by the centres, so as to secure, in time 
in each centre, the presentation of a well- 
arranged course of study. 

6. University Extension is a means for 
encouraging self-education and the educa- 
tion of after-life, and the adequate equip- 
ment of the lecturer and of the centre con- 
duce to such desirable results. 

‘¢The Extension University’’ was dis- 
cussed by Sidney T. Skidmore, of the Phil- 
adelphia Normal School. He argued that 
the successful outcome of University Exten- 
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sion lies in the establishment of permanent 
centres or colleges for wage earners and 
their families. Such colleges, while inde- 
pendent in their control of their holdings, 
are to have incorporated relationships with 
each other and form parts of asystem under 
control of a ruling body for co-ordination 
of work, interchange of students and faculty, 
better sanction, and such cther advantages 
as can only be secured through a federalized 
unity. He held that anything educational 
must, to win confidence, possess stability, 
dignity and permanent resources; to 
awaken ambition it must have progressive 
steps for individual advancement, and, to 
be adapted broadly to human conditions, it 
must be distributed and accessible from the 
homes of the community, as is the church 
or store. 

Prof. W. O. Sproul, of the University of 
Cincinnati, spoke on ‘‘ The Public School 
System and University Extension.’’ He 
thought that University Extension is as yet 
undeveloped in the selection of those to be 
taught and the subjects to be taught. He 
argued in favor of attention being paid to 
school teachers. More enthusiastic, de- 
voted students than teachers cannot be 
found. They should receive instruction all 
along the line of advanced education. They 
will then adapt, not adopt, methods. 

The morning session closed.with a discus- 
sion on the points brought out in Professor 
Thorpe’s paper, in which Edward T. Devine, 
Prof. W. H. Munroe, Dr. Clarke Robinson, 
Mr. Nichols, of Reading, Mr. Crowel, of 
North Carolina, Prof. Thorpe, Dr. Edward 
Brooks, and Prof. Henry W. Rolfe took part. 

The first paper at the afternoon session 
was on ‘‘ Sequence in Extension Work,’’ by 
Samuel Wagner, of the Philadelphia bar. 

At first there was a disposition on the 
part of many educators to regard University 
Extension with some suspicion, said Mr. 
Wagner, but it is now recognized as a prac- 
ticable scheme of education. It has been 


found that the system, rightly pursued, will 


broaden the scope of our universities and 
colleges and fill up the gap which has existed 
for so long between the system of education 
afforded by the public schools and the 
higher education supported by the univer- 
sities and colleges. 

Discussing the gradual alienation of uni- 
versities and colleges from the masses of the 
people, Mr. Wagner said that the common 
schools of the country contain 12,000,000 
of pupils, while the students in all the col- 
leges and universities number only 145,000. 
Such figures show that a large and very im- 





portant part of the field of education 
remains untouched. At one end of the 
field we have a complete system of public 
primary education, supported by the State, 
and at the other a splendid group of univer- 
sities and colleges. But between these two 
is the vast area untouched by either, and 
less than one and one-half per cent. of 
those attending the public schools are able to 
enjoy the advantages of a higher education. 
The problem is how to bring higher educa- 
tion, measurably at least, within the reach 
of the many. The scheme of University 
Extension, properly applied, is suited to ace 
complish this end, for it provides the means 
by which the two existing systems may be 
expanded until they meet on common 
ground. 

It only remains for the State and muni- 
cipality to broaden its scheme of public 
education by providing the money with 
which this work can be carried on, so as to 
supplement the work now done by our pub- 
lic schools. All that is necessary is that 
there shall be appropriations of public 
moneys sufficient to secure for University 
Extension work a systematic and graded 
character which will bring it into line with 
recognized educational methods. This can 
be done by establishing permanently, at 
suitable points, complete systematic and 
graded courses of the same character and 
under the same methods as in our univer- 
sities and colleges. Here, then, it seems to 
me, is the only way to secure sequence of 
study. By being brought into distinct or- 
ganic relation with the primary education of 
our public schools on one hand, and with 
the higher education of our universities and 
colleges on the other, it would fit and adjust 
itself to the best educational methods. 

Dr. Rhoads, President of Bryn Mawr 
College, in discussing the paper, urged the 
establishment of a corps of Extension teach- 
ers, and endorsed the suggestions of Mr. 
Wagner’s paper. Prof. George L. Maris, 
Principal of the Friends’ Central High 
School, said that University Extension will 
not accomplish its end until a sentiment 
is awakened in favor of higher education. 
Rev. Dr. Wheeler, of Phoenixville, thought 
the majority of the students of University 
Extension are working people, and, getting 
a taste of higher education, would send their 
children to college, and thus another gen- 
eration will derive benefit from the move- 
ment. Dr. Wheeler did not think that State 
assistance would be altogether beneficial. 
Mr. Wagner, in explaining his idea, said it 
was to secure State recognition. He thought 
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it would be better, perhaps, if State appro- 
priations were disbursed by universities and 
colleges. 

Mr. W. Crane, of the Steel Works Club, 
Joliet, Illinois, spoke on ‘‘ The Univer- 
sity and Workingmen’s Clubs.’’ He said 
the idea of the University Extension move- 
ment is to bring the university in touch 
with the people. But he did not think it 
has yet taken a definite shape. He spoke 
of the great number of clubs of working 
people in America, and described the exam- 
ination methods in vogue in connection 
with the evening institute classes in Eng- 
land. Why cannot the universities of this 
country supply examiners to the young men 
in the evening classes of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and workingmen’s 
clubs? In the end the result would be 
valuable to the universities themselves. 
Speaking from experience, Mr. Crane said 
there is among workingmen a strong inter- 
est in University Extension. He had heard 
the phrase, ‘‘ the common people,’’ used by 
the speakers, and it grated on his ears. 
‘*‘Common people’’ are those who refuse 
education, and there are just as many among 
rich men as among workingmen. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Crane said 
in the Joilet Centre there has been but one 
course, American History, which was se- 
lected with the thought that it would be the 
most popular. It was a mistake, and now 
preparations are being made for courses on 
political economy, electricity, and literature. 
A delegate from Wilkesbarre Centre said 
the experience there was the same. 

A series of papers on ‘* Methods of Ex- 
tension Teaching’’ formed an interesting 
part of the afternoon’s programme. The 
first was on ‘* The Function of History in 
University Extension,’ by George E. Fel- 
lows, of the University of Indiana. Mr. 
Fellows said history has a fourfold value in 
University Extension, namely, as a genuine 
educating force, as a means of cultivating 
citizenship and patriotism, as a best prepar- 
ation for subsequent Extension courses, and 
as having a reflex influence on the univer- 
sity. History is more distinctively the 
study of humanity than any other branch of 
human learning. It does not give us the 
analysis of a man, but it deals with men at 
work, working out the problem of life. In 
the Extension class the function of history 
is to prepare the ground for other courses 
to follow, nearly all of which have a histor- 
ical background. The speaker concluded 
by giving his views of the method of teach- 
ing history. 








Prof. Jos. H. Penniman, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, spoke on ‘ Literature.’’ 
He compared the old and modern methods 
of teaching that branch. According to the 
old way the teaching was almost exclusively 
historical and biographical, showing the re- 
lation the author bore to the period. The 
modern method is to make an author’s 
works interpret themselves as far as possi- 
ble, and judge them by the absolute rather 
than the relative standard of values. A 
teacher should try to show that the study of 
great literary works is of practical value, 
and omit much theorizing, the beauty of 
which the average man fails to see. Awaken 
in the student a desire to know more and 
avoid generalization, for one concrete illus- 
tration is better than volumes of theorizing. 

Prof. Geo. S. Hull, of Wilson College, 
discussed ‘‘ Natural Science.’’ Most of the 
inventions of to-day are the results of ap- 
plied natural sciences. Their extensive ap- 
plication has created a desire for a knowl- 
edge of the governing laws. The question 
is, What shall the university bring to Uni- 
versity Extension in the natural science 
class, and what shall it leave at home? 
Mathematics, so far as it éoncerns natural 
science, can be kept in the background, 
but the lecturer should present it as far as 
absolutely necessary. The pupil’s mind 
should be led to inquire, reason, and com- 
prehend. In teaching natural science, 
home reading and experiments should be 
encouraged. Mr. Hull spoke of the neces- 
sity of formulating questions in a proper 
manner and, in closing, detailed the advan- 
tages of the study of natural sciences as fol- 
lows: By lessening personal bias it makes 
better citizens, the student applying his 
habit of analysis to social questions ; in- 
creases the knowledge of machinery and 
makes better workmen of those who labor 
physically ; causes the community to appre- 
ciate the value of the university graduate, 
and the university derives good in being 
enabled in return to gather to its halls a 
larger number of experienced men. 

Dr. MacFarland, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, spoke of the growing interest 
in natural objects which the study engen- 


ders. He referred to the need of a thor-- 


ough plant of mechanical apparatus in 
teaching. Mr. Crane spoke of the difficulty 
of getting good lecturers on popular nat- 
ural sciences. 

‘‘Economics’’ was the subject of the paper 
by Prof. Wm. Draper Lewis, of Haverford 
College. He first sketched his own con- 
ception of the field of a University Exten- 
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sion teacher. Many think that they are 
studying economics when engaged in de- 
bates on the tariff, the silver question, or 
trade unions. These discussions are not 
educating from a_ teacher’s standpoint. 
Their result does not have a permanent 
value. They lead a man to an opinion, not 
to consider and think. Mr. Lewis discussed 
the claim that economics is a dry study, 
and explained some methods by which it 
could be made interesting. In closing, he 
said the world is {ull of industrial prob- 
lems crying for solution. 

At this point in the exercises the Chair- 
man announced that he had received a tele- 
gram of greeting from the State Teachers’ 
Association of Kansas, in session at Topeka. 

Prof. Edw. S. Crawley, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in a paper on ‘‘ Mathe- 
matics,’’ said much better results should be 
attained in University Extension work in 
mathematics. The course must begin at a 
definite point and arrive at a definite con- 
clusion, and is not readily grasped in lec- 
tures. He suggested that instead of a course 
of twelve lectures in trigonometry let it be 
eight or nine. covering the same ground, at 
intervals of two weeks. The intervening 
week let the class meet an instructor and go 
over the preceding and succeeding lectures. 
In this way he believed better results would 
be obtained. 

Dr. M. G. Motter, of Lancaster, sug- 
gested in a brief paper ‘‘ Practical Hygiene 
as a Subject for University Teaching.’’ He 
spoke of the popular interest in sanitary 
questions, and held that, presented in the 
right way, the subject would not fail to hold 
the attention of a University Extension au- 
dience. He outlined acourse of six lec- 
tures, two on personal hygiene, two on do- 
mestic hygiene, and two on public hygiene, 
to cover the questions of personal hygiene, 
physical education, house draining and ven- 
tilating, contagious diseases in the home, 
sewerage, hospitals, quarantine and sanitary 
legislation, 

The last address of the afternoon was by 
Prof. Edward Bensly, of the University of 
Chicago, on ‘‘ University Extension Jour- 
nalism.’’ The speaker argued that the Uni- 
versity Extension movement requires to be 
represented in journalism, though the need 
might only be temporary. In outlining the 
field and the topics of such publications, Mr. 
Bensly said there is need of thorough dis- 
cussion of the topic of the organization of 
local centres. A great deal could be done 
for the students, and there could be a dis- 
cussion of the relation of University Exten- 








sion to the institutions already in the field. 
A good deal could be done in the news- 
paper press as at present existing. It 
should already have its effect on the news- 
paper press. 

The afternoon session closed with a spir- 
ited discussion op the questions raised by 
the papers of the day, and there was a free 
interchange of views on the syllabus and the 
use of books. 

The opening paper. on Friday morning 
was by Rev. Herbert Alleman, of the Cham- 
bersburg Centre, whose topic was ‘‘ The 
Local Centre asa Nucleus for the Organ- 
ization of Other Centres.’’ The work of 
University Extension is eminently mission- 
ary. It was born of the conviction that 
education had been unnecessarily localized ; 
that it has been too much regarded the 
.acred lore of the musty college hall; that 
every man has a right to knowledge, as he 
has to the air and sunshine and freedom, 
and that he has aright to it in the most 
available form. University Extension is to 
education what the missionary activity of 
the Church is to the Gospel. He drew an 
analogy between the work of the Exten- 
sion centres and that of the Gospel mission- 
aries, and said that University Extension 
had naturally been propagated from this city 
to Lancaster, Reading and Harrisburg, and 
thence to smaller towns. He described the 
system pursued at Chambersburg, and stated 
that their experience led him to say that 
the co-operation of the local press cannot 
be too much emphasized. He believed in 
centres working towards what Mr. Sadler 
has called an Extension Federation. This 
will sooner or later bring an Organi- 
zation Secretary into employment, who, 
under compensation, shall give the federa— 
tion his best thought and necessary time ; 
and who, in addition, will become Field 
Secretary of his district, canvassing the ter- 
ritory for new centres as systematically as 
the politician does for votes. 

Prof. Richard G. Moulton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who became prominent 
in England in University Extension work 
before he came to the United States, made 
the leading address of the session. He was 
announced to deliver an address to local 
committees, but he also took occasion to say 
much about the idea of the Extension 
movement. In his opinion local committees 
should not concentrate too much work upon 
details, but endeavor to grasp the ‘‘ idea 
which is the inspiring soul of the move- 
ment.’’ Compared to the governing body 
the work of the local centre is not like a gas 
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company, where the material supplied all 
comes from a central source. They must 
stimulate a demand for education in their 
work, The local body should stir up the 
students and give much attention to read— 
ing. They should grasp the dignity of 
Extension as a whole and not occupy the 
mind with details. The work of the uni- 
versity is concentration, while theirs ex- 
tends an education all through life, grasping 
the same breadth of subjects that are con— 
centrated in three or four years in a 
university. It is a high ideal to take one 
subject and extend its study as a thread 
through life. The results achieved by the 
University Extension movement are remark- 
able, considering that it is going ahead 
without any endowment. The University 
Extension system stands for an idea. It is 
that there is no class of the community that 
cannot be reached with the study of litera- 
ture and economics. The university system 
has existed for centuries ; but it is within 
only limited lines. Literature and eco- 
nomics were in the shade until the Exten- 
sion movement brought them to the front. 
In conclusion, Prof. Moulton said that the 
local management, in carrying out the 
principles of the movement, have an import- 
ant task. The high ideal outlined can only 
be reached by the joint partnership, on 
equal terms, of the University and the local 
Centre. 

An interesting discussion followed Prof. 
Moulton’s remarks. 

Prof. Dewey, of the University of New 
York, said it was his conviction that it is 
not the audience, but the lecturer, who 
makes the course a success or a failure. 

Prof. Roberts asked whether a pool cir- 
cuit could not be formed so that the rich 
places in it could help the weak ones, and 
Professor Moulton said that this had been 
done in England in at least one place that 
had come under his observation, 

Mr. Devine raised the question whether 
the Extension class may not be made more 
efficient by dividing it into two parts, and 
arranging so that there could be better dis- 
cussion of subjects fresh in the mind of the 
class. A lady delegate inquired whether 
weekly lectures were not too frequent. 
Prof. Moulton replied that there were some 
who advocated fortnightly lectures, but per- 
sonally, when he had tried it, he always met 
with failure. Prof. Thorpe said he had 
tried lectures every two weeks in a suburb 
of Philadelphia and the Centre expired un- 
der it. 

The attention of the Conference was 








occupied for some time in hearing reports 
on Extension work, all of which were of 
an encouraging character. 

Prof. Monroe, of Brown University, re- 
ported for that institution, describing the 
method of work from its recent establish- 
ment. The result had been satisfactory. 
In the method pursued by this institution, 
the syllabi will always be brief, and much 
note-taking will always be insisted on. The 
opinion was expressed that the teaching 
should be for the benefit of the least culti- 
vated. 

In commenting briefly on the report, 
Prof. Moulton said his experience was that 
the syllabus was getting more and more-val- 
uable. 

Secretary Melvil Dewey, in reporting on 
the work of the University of New York, 
spoke of the seriousness with which the 
work should be prosecuted. One of the 
new things, he said, is a roll of honor of 
students from the universities and colleges, 
from which the State Examiners are taken. 
The correspondence system has _ recently 
been taken up. Another phase is a course 
in English reading, believing that reading 
the authors themselves is more beneficial 
than reading about them. Among the new 
courses is a classic course in English. 

President Purrington, of Denison Uni- 
versity, Ohio, reported that seven courses 
of lectures had been given at three towns, 
with most gratifying results. 

Prof. Sproul, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, expressed the opinion in his open- 
ing remarks that there will be a radical 
change in the University Extension work, 
and that evening classes with a regular col- 
lege curriculnm wil] have to come. In no 
other way can the wants of the class not now 
supplied be met. 

The report of the work at the University 
of Indiana was made by Prof. George E. 
Fellows. The work of that University is 
carried on in fourteen departments. This 
year more demands were made for lecturers 
than the colleges could supply, because the 
courses were limited. 

Instead of receiving reports from the 
American Society of the work under its im- 
mediate direction, reports were received 
from several of the Centres under its direc- 
tion. Mrs. Randolph, Secretary of the 
Germantown centre; Miss Nelson, of the 
Trenton centre, and Miss Davis, of the 
Chester Springs centre, made encouraging 
reports. 

The last few minutes of the Conference 
were taken up by a round table discussion 
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on experiences in Extension teaching. The 
discussion was led by Edward F. Devine, 
who spoke of the importance of the class. 
Another delegate discussed examination. 

Prof. Moulton congratulated the Confer- 
ence on the practical questions handled and 
the wide exchange of views. One thing he 
discovered was the assumption that the 
University was right. This he did not agree 
with, believing that the University could 
not be said to be infallibly right. From his 
experience, he believed that the test of the 
examination was far less valuable than the 
text of the weekly exercises. The way to 
make a high standard is not to make the 
finabexamination more difficult than a uni- 
versity examination, but the lecture more 
interesting. 

He emphasized the point that, although 
every one desires a high standard in both 
University and {!niversity Extension teach- 
ing, it is not a fact to assume that the uni- 
versities have got to the end of educational 
methods and what they have laid down is 
the best. We are not to forget that some 
of the methods developed in Extension 
work are better than the universities have, 
and it is to be hoped that the universities 
will adopt them. Prof. Moulton also dis- 
cussed the methods of examination. 

Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon, 
now taking a special course at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, which includes all the 
University Extension work, had a paper on 
‘The Training of an Extension Lecturer,’’ 
in which he took the ground that the per- 
sonality of the movement is its vital ele- 
ment. The lecturer makes and is the 
movement. The most essential qualifica- 
tion he may possess or can acquire is a 
comprehensive and specific training. This 
training must be supplied where it is not 
now possessed, hence the importance of the 
Seminary of the American Society here in 
Philadelphia. This Seminary assures per. 
manency to the movement. This training, 
on the part of the lecturer, presupposes 
thorough scholarship, and is of three kinds: 
1. Broad mental training, which will give 
power and character to the movement on its 
university or educational side; 2. Complete 
social training, which will give dignity and 
effectiveness to the movement on its popular 
or social side; and 3. Exhaustive profes. 
sional training, which will give attractive- 
ness and worth to the interpretation of the 
movement itself and thus justify and popu- 
lariz2 the movement. 

President James, in a few closing remarks, 
summarized the paper prepared by Prof. 





M. G. Brumbaugh on the training of the 
lecturer. 

Resolutions of thanks were adopted to 
the citizens of Philadelphia, the authorities 
of the Drexel Institute, Manufacturers’ 
Club, Art Club, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the colleges participating in the 
reception on Thursday evening, and the 
press of Philadelphia for full and accurate 
reports. Professor Moulton was given a 
special vote of thanks, and the Conference 
was declared adjourned. 

A round table on experience in Univer— 
sity Extension Teaching was held at the 
Manufacturers’ Club in the afternoon, at 
the close of the National Conference, by a 
number ot the distinguished educators who 
had been attending the sessions of the past 
two days, including Dr. Richard G. Moul- 
ton, Prof: Edward J. James, Secretary 
Melvil Dewey, of New York; Prof. W. O. 
Sproul, of the University of Cincinnati ; 
Staff Lecturers Rolfe and Devine, of the 
American Society, and Secretary Hender- 
son, of Chicago. The discussions were of 
an informal nature, supplementing the work 
of the Conference and bringing home still 
more clearly the practical results of the past 
year. The round table broke up with the 
general expression of the helpfulness of the 
National Conference and a special recogni— 
tion of the generous hospitality of Philadel- 
phia, and the excellent management of the 
entire Conference by Prof. George F. 
James, General Secretary of the American 
Society. 


GENERAL TRAINING. 
BY WILLIAM E. WILSON. 


VERY generation of educators is the 
product, as well as the heir of its pre- 
decessors, and it is required to produce its 
successors. Education has progressed, not 
as blind fate has ordered, but as earnest, 
aggressive men were able to make it ad- 
vance. Our present educational systems 
are only the development of the work of 
the fathers. This progress must continue. 
This generation must transmit a still richer 
heritage to its successors. It is no less 
needful to day that education should ad- 
vance than it was in the days of Ascham 
and Comenius. Our educational progress 
during this century has not kept pace with 
the advance in science nor the development 
of industries. There is still room for the 
employment of the highest sagacity and 
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the keenest ingenuity in educational lines. 
We must bring into application, into force 
and actual operation, plans and methods 
which were devised very long ago, and into 
clearer view and more general attention 
principles which are well known. Pro- 
gress, now more than ever before, depends 
upon knowledge, ability, skill, and a spirit 
of professional progress. There never were 
so many good teachers, and there never 
was so much need for improvement among 
teachers. 

Normal and training schools have much 
to do in bringing about this improvement. 
But their responsibility is not greater than 
that of colleges or high schools. There is 
danger that too much dependence may be 
placed upon special instruction and train- 
ing for teachers. The very best course of 
Normal instruction cannot suffice by itself 
to make a capable teacher. Special train- 
ing for teaching is important. I claim that 
it is essential. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when professional preparation 
will be required of the teacher as impera- 
tively as in the mechanic arts, the fine arts, 
or the other professions. 

But special preparation, unless it is made 
to embrace the whole education and to ex- 
tend back into the early years, is not of it- 
self adequate, is not really of much value. 
To possess its full value, it must have two 
bases— ability, character, and adaptation to 
the work of teaching ; a good general edu- 
cation, embracing breadth, variety, and 
thoroughness of scholarship, good physical 
development, an alert intellect in all its 
modes of activity, and the spirit and dispo- 
sition of the true student. Then special 
professional training becomes the third 
great element in the equipment of the 
ideally prepared teacher. ‘These are all 
essential. The first two are more funda- 
mental. Normal and training schools care 
for the last. All schools and all teachers 
are responsible for the second. 

It has been assumed that the general edu- 
cation precedes the special. It must not 
cease when the special begins. The gen- 
eral education with which the student ap- 
proaches special training should be broad 
enough and varied enough to enable him to 
view intelligently the general field of know- 
ledge which is used for educational pur- 
poses, in the great departments of mathe- 
matics, science, language, literature, art, 
etc. It should have exercised and trained 
in some degree all the faculties. The quan- 
tity of this general scholarship is much less 
important than the quality. Upon that 





depends the character of the teacher and of 
her work. The influence of the element- 
ary school teacher surpasses that of all her 
superiors. She impresses herself and her 
methods of work upon the character so 
that they can rarely be eradicated. If the 
student enters the school for special study 
with bad habits of work—careless, inaccu- 
rate, loose habits of thought, of speech, and 
of work—these are almost ineffaceable. 
Professional training can do little to correct 
them. The professional training school is 
not a supplement for patching up deficien- 
cies. The elementary and high schools are 
not to be made special schools. ‘The Amer- 
ican high school has its own high function 
of general education—the development of 
intellectual, upright, patriotic men, pre- 
pared to undertake special study for any 
calling. The high, the country, and the 
grammar school have contributed their 
most valuable share in the preparation of a 
coming teacher, when they give the girl or 
boy, by nature fitted for the calling, a thor- 
oughly good and honest intellectual and 
moral training. All teachers have some- 
thing to do with the preparation of their 
successors, who will work with better facili- 
ties and opportunities and in a clearer light. 


— _> 
HOW TO LEARN HOW. 

BY HENRY DRUMM®ND, OF SCOTLAND. 
HERE is a subject which I think we as 
workers amongst young men cannot 
afford to keep out of sight—I mean the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Doubt.’ We are forced to face 
that subject. We have no choice. I would 
rather let it alone; but every day of my life 
I meet men who doubt, and I am quite 
sure that most of you have innumerable in- 
terviews every year with men who raise 
skeptical difficulties about religion. Now, 
it becomes a matter of great practical im- 
portance that we should know how to deal 
wisely with these men. Upon the whole, I 
think these are the best men in the country. 
I speak of my own country. I speak of the 
universities with which I am familiar, and I 
say that the men who are perplexed—the 
men who come to you with serious and hon- 
est difficulties—are the best men. They 
are men of intellectual honesty, and cannot 
allow themselves to be put to rest by words, 
or phrases, or traditions, or theologies, but 
they must get to the bottom of things for 
themselves. And, if I am not mistaken, 
Christ was very fond of these men. The 
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outsiders always interested Him, and touched 
Him. The orthodox people—the Pharisees 
—He was much less interested in. He went 
with publicans and sinners— with people 
who were in revolt against the respectabil- 
ity, intellectual and religious, of the day. 
And following Him, we are entitled to give 
sympathetic consideration to those whom 
He loved and took trouble with. 

First, let me speak for a moment or two 
about the origin of doubt. In the first 
place, we are born questioners. Look at 
the wonderment of a little child in its eyes 
before it can speak. The child’s great word 
when it begins tospeak is, ‘‘ Why ?’’ Every 
child is full of every kind of question, about 
every kind of thing that moves, and shines, 
and changes, in the little world in which 
it lives. That is the incipient doubt in the 
nature of man. Respect doubt for its origin. 
It is an inevitable thing. It is not a thing to 
be crushed. It isa part of man as God made 
him. Heresy is truth in the making, and 
doubt is the prelude of knowledge. 

Secondly: The world is aSphinx. It is 
a vast riddle—an unfathomaple mystery ; 
and on every side there is temptation to 
questioning. In every leaf, in every cell of 
every leaf, there are a hundred problems. 
There are ten good years of a man’s life in 
investigating what is in a leaf, and there are 
five good years more in investigating the 
things that are in things that are in the leaf. 
God has planned the world to incite men to 
intellectual activity. 

Thirdly: The instrument with which we 
attempt to investigate truth is impaired. 
Some say it fell, and the glass is broken. 
Some say prejudice, heredity, or sin, have 
spoiled its sight, and have blinded our eyes 
and deadened our ears. In any case the 
instruments with which we work upon truth, 
even in the strongest men, are feeble and in- 
adequate to their tremendous task. 

And in the fourth place, all religious 
truths are doubtable. There is no absolute 
proof for any one of them. Even that fun- 
damental truth—the existence of a God— 
no man can prove by reason. The ordinary 
proof for the existence of God involves 
either an assumption, argument in a circle, 
ora contradiction. The impression of God 
is kept up by experience ; not by logic. 
And hence, when the experimental religion 
of a man, of a community, or of a nation, 
wanes, religion wanes—their idea of God 
grows indistinct, and that man, community 
or nation becomes infidel. Bear in mind, 


then, that all religious truths are doubtable 
—even those which we hold most strongly. 
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What does this brief account of the origin 
of doubt teach us? It teaches us great in- 
tellectual humility. It teaches us sympathy 
with and toleration for all men who venture 
upon the ocean of truth to find out a path 
through it for themselves. Do you some- 
times feel yourself thinking unkind things 
about your fellow-students who have intel- 
lectual difficulty? I know how hard it is 
always to feel sympathy and toleration for 
them; but we must address ourselves to that 
most carefully and most religiously. If my 
brother is short-sighted, I must not abuse 
him or speak against him; I must pity him, 
and if possible try to improve his sight or to 
make things that he is to look at so bright 
that he cannot help seeing. But never let 
us think evil of men whodo not see as we do. 
From the bottom of our hearts let us pity 
them, and let us take them by the hand 
and spend time and thought over them, and 
try to lead them to the true light. 

What has been the Church’s treatment of 
doubt in the past ? It has been very simple. 
‘‘ There is a heretic. Burn him!’ That 
is all. ‘‘ There is a man who has gone off 
the road. Bring him back and torture 
him!’’ We have got past that physically ; 
have we got past it morally? What does 
the modern Church say to a man who is 
skeptical ? Not ‘‘ Burn him!”’ but ‘* Brand 
him!’’ ‘*Brand him!—call him a bad 
name.’’ And in many countries at the 
present time a man who is branded as a 
heretic is despised, tabooed, and put out of 
religious society, much more than if he had 
gone wrong in morals. I think I am speak- 
ing within the facts when I say that a man 
who is unsound is looked upon in many 
communities with more suspicion and with 
more pious horror than a man who nowand 
then gets drunk. “ Burn him!’’ ‘“ Brand 
him!’’ ‘*Excommunicate him!’’ That 
has been the Church’s treatment of doubt, 
and that is perhaps to some extent the treat- 
ment which we ourselves are inclined to 
give to the men who cannot see the truths 
of Christianity as we see them. Contrast 
Christ’s treatment of doubt. I have spoken 
already of His strange partiality for the out- 
siders— for the scattered heretics up and 
down the country ; of the care with which 
He lovei to deal with them, and of the re- 
spect in which He held their intellectual 
difficulties. Christ never failed to distin- 
guish between doubt and unbelief. Doubt 
is can’t believe; unbelief is won't believe. 
Doubt is honesty ; unbelief is obstinacy. 
Doubt is looking for light ; unbelief is con- 
tent with darkness. Loving darkness rather 
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than light—that is what Christ attacked, 
and attacked unsparingly. But for the in- 
tellectual questioning of Thomas, and Philip, 
and Nicodemus, and the many others who 
came to Him to have their great problems 
solved, He was respectful and generous and 
tolerant. 

And how did He meet their doubts? 
The Church, as I have said, says, ‘‘ Brand 
him!’’ Christ said, ‘‘ Teach him.’’ He 
destroyed by fulfilling. When Thomas 
came to Him and denied His very resurrec- 
tion, and stoed before Him waiting for the 
scathing words and lashing for his unbelief, 
they never came. They nevercame. Chris‘ 
gave him facts— facts. No man can goaround 
facts. Christ said, ‘‘ Behold My hands and 
My feet.’’ ‘The great god of science at the 
present time isa fact. It works with facts. 
Its cry is, ‘‘ Give me facts.’? Found any- 
thing you like upon facts, and we will believe 
it. The spirit of Christ was the scientific 
spirit. He founded His religion upon facts ; 
and He asked all men to found their religion 
upon facts. Now, gentlemen, get up the 
facts of Christianity, and take men to the 
facts. ‘Theologies—and I am not speaking 
disrespectfully of theology; theology is as 
scientific a thing as any other science of 
facts—but theologies are human versions of 
Divine truths, and hence the varieties of 
the versions, and the inconsistences of them. 
I would allow a man to select whichever 
version of this truth he liked afterwards ; 
but I would ask him to begin with no ver- 
sion, but go back to the facts and base his 
Christian life upon that. That is the great 
lesson of the New Testament way of looking 
at doubt—of Christ’s treatment of doubt. 
It is not ‘‘ Brand him!’’—but lovingly, 
wisely, and tenderly to teach him. Faith 
is never opposed to reason in the New Tes- 
tament; it is opposed to sight. You will 
find that a principle worth thinking over. 
Faith ts never opposed to reason in the New 
Testament, but to sight. 

Well, now; with these principles in mind 
as to the origin of doubt, and as to Christ’s 
treatment of it, how are we ourselves to deal 
with our fellow-students who are in intel- 
lectual difficulty? In the first place, I think 
we must make all the concessions to 
them that we conscientiously can. When 
a doubter first encounters you he pours out 
a deluge of abuse of churches, and minis- 
ters, and creeds, and Christians. Nine- 
tenths of what he says is probably true. 
Make concessions. Agree with him. It 
does him good to unburden himself of these 
things. He has been cherishing them for 





years—laying them up against Christians, 
against the Church, and against Christian- 
ity ; and now he is startled to find the first 
Christian with whom he has talked over the 
thing almost entirely agrees with him. We 
are, of course, not responsible for every- 
thing that is said in the name of Christian- 
ity ; but a man does not give up medicine 
because there are quack doctors, and no 
man has a right to give up his Christianity 
because there are spurious or inconsistent 
Christians. Then, as I have already said, 
creeds are human versions of Divine truths ; 
and we do not ask a man to accept all the 
creeds, any more than we ask him to accept 
all the Christians. -We ask him to accept 
Christ, and the facts about Christ, and the 
words of Christ. But you will find the bat- 
tle is half won when you have endorsed the 
man’s objections, and possibly added a great 
many more to the charges which he has 
against ourselves. These men are in revolt 
against the kind of religion which we exhibit 
to the world—against the cant that is taught 
in the name of Christianity. And of the 
men that have never seen the real thing—if 
you could show them that, they would re- 
ceive it as eagerly as you do. ‘They are 
merely in revolt against the imperfections 
and inconsistencies of those who represent 
Christ to the world. 

Second: Beg them to set aside, by an 
act of will, all unsolved problems: such as 
the problem of the origin of evil, the prob- 
lem of the Trinity, the problem of the rela- 
tion of human will and predestination, and 
so on—problems which have been investi- 
gated for thousands of years without result 


—ask them to set those problems aside as 
insoluble in the mean time, just as a man 
who is studying mathematics may be asked 


to set aside the problem of squaring the cir- 
cle. Let him go on with what can be done, 
and what has been done, and leave out of 
sight the impossible. You will find that 
will relieve the skeptic’s mind of a great 
deal of unnecessary cargo that has been in 
his way. 

Thirdly: Talking about difficulties, as a 
rule, only aggravates them. Entire satis- 
faction to the intellect is unattainable about 
any of the greater problems, and if you try 
to get to the bottom of them by argument, 
there is no bottom there; and therefore 
you make the matter worse. But I would 
say what is known, and what can be honestly 
and philosophically and scientifically said, 
about one or two of the difficulties that the 
doubter raises, just to show him that you 
can do it—to show him that you are nota 
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fool—that you are not merely groping in 
the dark yourself, but you have found what- 
ever basis is possible. But I would not go 
around all the doctrines. I would simply 
do that with one or two; because the mo- 
ment you cut off one, a hundred other heads 
will grow in its place. It would be a pity 
if all these problems could be solved. The 
joy of the intellectual life would be largely 
gone. I would not rob a man of his prob- 
lems, nor would I have another man rob me 
of my problems. They are the delight of 
life, and the whole intellectual world would 
be stale and unprofitable if we knew every- 
thing. 

Fourthly—and this ‘is the great point: 
Turn away from the reason, and go into the 
man’s moral life. I don’t mean, go into 
his moral life and see if the man is living in 
conscious sin, which is the great blinder of 
the eyes—I am speaking now of honest 
doubt; but open a new door into the prac- 
tical side of man’s nature. Entreat him not 
to postpone life and his life’s usefulness until 
he has settled the problems of the universe. 
Tell him those problems will never all be 
settled; that his life will be done before he 
has begun to settle them ; and ask him what 
he is doing with his life meantime. Charge 
him with wasting his life and his usefulness ; 
and invite him to deal with the moral and 
practical difficulties of the world, and leave 
the intellectual difficulties as he goes along. 
To spend time upon these is proving the 
less important before the more important ; 
and, as the French say, ‘‘ The good is the 
enemy ofthe best.’’ It is a good thing to 
think ; it is a better thing to work—it isa 
still better thing to do good. And you have 
him there, you see. He can’t get beyond 
that. You have to tell him, in fact, that 
there are two organs of knowledge: the one 
reason, the other obedience. And now tell 
him, as he has tried the first and found the 
little in it, just for a moment or two to join 
you in trying the second. And when he 
asks whom he is to obey, you tell him there 
is but One, and lead him to the great histor- 
ical figure, who calls all men to Him: the 
one perfect life—the one Saviour of man- 
kind—the one Light of the world. Ask 
him to begin to obey Christ; and, doing 
His will, he shall koow of the doctrine 
whether it be of God. 

That, I think, is about the only thing you 
can do with a man: to get him into practi- 
cal contact with the needs of the world, and 
to let him lose his intellectual difficulties 
meantime. Don’t ask him to give them up 
altogether. Tell him to solve them after- 





ward one by one if he can, but meantime 
to give his life to Christ and his time to the 
kingdom of God. And, you see, you fetch 
him completely around whea you do that. 
You have taken him away from the false 
side of his nature, and to the practical and 
moral side of his nature; and for the first 
time in his life, perhaps, he puts things in 
their true place. He puts his nature in the 
relations in which it ought to be, and he 
then only begins tolive. And by obedience 
—by obedience—he will soon become a 
learner and pupil for himself, and Christ 
will teach him things, and he will find what- 
ever problems are solvable gradually solved 
as he goes along the path of practical duty. 

Now, let me, in passing, give a couple of 
instances of how to deal with specific points. 
The commonest thing that we hear said now- 
adays by young men is, ‘‘ What about evo- 
lution? How am | to reconcile my religion, 
or any religion, with the doctrine of evolu- 
tion?’’ That upsets more men than perhaps 
anything else at the present hour. How 
would you deal with it? I would say to a 
man that Christianity is the further evolu- 
tion. I don’t know any better definition 
than that. It is the further evolution—the 
higher evolution. I don’t start with him to 
attack evolution. I don’t start with him 
to defend it. I destroy by fulfilling it. I 
take him at his own terms. He says evolu- 
tion is that which pushes the man on trom 
the simple to the complex, from the lower 
to the higher. Very well; that is what 
Christianity does. It pushes the man farther 
on. It takes him where nature has left him, 
and carries him on to heights which on the 
plain of nature he could never reach. That 
is evolution. ‘* Lead me to the Rock that 
is higher than I.’”’ That is evolution. It 
is the development of the whole man in the 
highest directions—the drawing out of his 
spiritual being. Show an evolutionist that, 
and you have taken the wind out of his sails. 
**IT came not to destroy.’’ Don’t destroy 
his doctrine—perhaps you can’t—but fulfil 
it. Put a larger meaning into it. 

The other instance—the next commonest 
question perhaps—is the question of mira- 
cles. It is impossible, of course, to discuss 
that now—miracles; but that question is 
thrown at my head every second day: 
‘* What do you say to a man when he says 
to you, ‘Why do you believe in miracles?’ ”’ 
I say, ‘‘ Because I have seen them.’’ He 
says, ‘*When?’’ I say, ‘‘ Yesterday.’’ He 
says, ‘‘ Where?’’ ‘* Down such.and-such 
a street I saw a man who was a drunkard 
redeemed by the power of an unseen Christ 
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and saved from sin. That is a miracle.’’ 
The best apologetic for Christianity is a 
Christian. That is a fact which the man 
cannot get over. There are fifty other ar- 
guments for miracles, but none so good as 
that you have seen them. Perhaps you are 
one yourself. But take you a man and show 
him a miracle with his own eyes. Then he 
will believe. 


PREPARATION FOR LEARNING. 


Before an artist can do anything the in- 
strument must be tuned. Our astronomers 
at this monent are prepariug for an event 
which happens only once or twice in a life- 
ttme: the total eclipse of the sun in the 
month of August. They have begun already. 
They are making preparations. At chosen 
stations in different parts of the world they 
are spending all the skill that science can 
suggest upon the construction of their in- 
struments ; and up to the last moment they 
will be busy adjusting them; and the last 
day will be the busiest of all, because then 
they must have the glasses and mirrors pol- 
ished to the last degree. They have to have 
the lenses in place and focused upon this 
spot before the event itself takes place. 

Everything will depend upon the instru- 
ments which you bring to this experiment. 
Everything will depend upon it ; and there- 
fore fifteen minutes will not be lost if we 
each put our instrument into the best work- 
ing order we can. I have spoken of lenses, 
and that reminds me that the instrument 
which we bring to bear upon truth is a com- 
pound thing. It consists of many parts. 
Truth is not a product of the intellect alone ; 
it isa product of the whole nature. The 
body is engaged in it, and the mind, and 
the soul. 

The body is engaged in it. Of course, a 
man who has his body run down, or who is 
dyspeptic, or melancholy, sees everything 
black, and distorted, and untrue. But I 
am not going to dwell upon that. Most of 
you seem in pretty fair working order so far 
as your bodies are concerned ; only it is 
well to remember that we are to give our 
bodies a living sacrifice—not a half-dead 
sacrifice, as some people seem to imagine. 
There is no virtue in emaciation. I don’t 
know if you have any tendency in that 
direction in America, but certainly we are 
in danger of dropping into it now and then 
in England, and it is just as well to bear in 
mind our part of the lens—a very compound 
and delicate lens—with which we have to 
take in truth. 

Then comes a very important part: the 





intellect—which is one of the most useful 
servants of truth ; and I need not tell you as 
students, that the intellect will have a great 
deal to do with your reception of truth. I 
was told that it was said at these conferences 
last year, that a man must crucify his intel- 
lect. I venture to contradict the gentleman 
who made that statement. Iam quite sure 
no such statement could ever have been 
made in your hearing —that we were to 
crucify our intellects. We can make no 
progress without the full use of all the intel- 
lectual powers that God has endowed us 
with. 

But more important than either of these 
is the moral nature—the moral and spiritual 
nature. Some of you remember a sermon 
of Robertson of Brighton, entitled ‘‘ Obe- 
dience the Organ of Spiritual Knowledge.”’ 


A very startling title! —‘‘ Obedience the 
Organ of Spiritual Knowledge.’’ ‘The Pha- 


risees asked about Christ: ‘* How knoweth 
this man letters, never having learned ?’’ 
How knoweth this man, never having 
learned? The organ of knowledge is not 
nearly so much mind as the organ that 
Christ used, namely, obedience ; and that 
was the organ which He Himself insisted 
upon when He said: ‘‘ He that willeth to 
do His will shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.’’ You have all 
noticed, of course, that the words in the 
original are: ‘‘ If any man will to do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine.’’ It 
doesn’t read, ‘If any do His will,’’ which 
no man can do perfectly; but if any man 
be simply willing to do His will—if he has 
an absolutely undivided mind about it— 
that man will know what truth is and know 
what falsehood is; a stranger will he not 
follow. And that is by far the best source 
of spiritual knowledge on every account— 
obedience to God—absolute sincerity and 
loyalty in following Christ. ‘If any man 
do His will he shall know’’—a very remark- 
able association of knowledge, a thing which 
is usually considered quite intellectual, with 
obedience, which is moral and spiritual. 
But even although we use all these three 
different parts of the instrument, we have 
not at all got at the complete method of 
learning. There is a little preliminary that 
the astronomer has to do before he can make 
his observation. He has to take the cap off 
his telescope. Many a man thinks he is 
looking at truth when he is only looking at 
the cap. Many a time I have looked down 
my microscope, and thought I was looking 
at the diatom for which I had long been 
searching, and found I had simply been 
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looking at aspeck of dust upon the lens it- 
self. Many a man thinks he is looking at 
truth when he is only looking at the specta- 
cles he has put on to see it with. He is 
looking at his own spectacles. Now, the 
common spectacles that a man puts on—I 
suppose the creed in which he has heen 
brought up—if a man looks at that, let him 
remember that he is not looking at truth: 
he is looking at his own spectacles. There 
is nO more important lesson that we have to 
carry with us than that truth is not to be 
found in what I have been taught. ‘That is 
not truth. Truth is not what I have been 
taught. If it were so, that would apply to 
the Mormon, it would apply to the Brah 
man, it would apply to the Buddhist. 
Truth would be to everybody just what 
he had been taught. Therefore let us dis- 
miss from our minds the predisposition to 
regard that which we have been brought up 
in as being necessarily the truth. I must 
say it is very hard to shake one’s self free 
altogether from that. I suppose it is im- 
possible. 

But you see the reasonableness of giving 
up that as your view of truth when you 
come to apply it all around. If that were 
the definition of truth, truth would be just 
what one’s parents were—it would be a thing 
of hereditary transmission, and not a thing 
absolute in itself. Now, let me venture to ask 
you to take that cap off. Take that cap off 
now, and make up your minds you are go- 
ing to look at truth naked—in its reality as 
it is, not as it is reflected through other 
minds, or through any theology, however 
venerable. 

Then, there is one thing we must be care- 
ful about, and that is besides having the 
cap off, and having all the lenses clean and 
in position—to have the instrument rightly 
focused. Everything may be right, and yet 
when you go and look at the object, you see 
things altogether falsely. You see things 
not only blurred, but you see things out of 
proportion. And there is nothing more 
important we have to bear in mind in run- 
ning our eye over successive theological 
truths, than that there is a proportion in 
those truths, and that we must see them in 
their proportion, or we see them falsely. A 
man may take a dollar or a half dollar and 
hold it to his eye so closely that it will hide 
the sun from him. Or he may so focus his 
telescope that a fly or a boulder may be as 
large as a mountain. A man may hold a 
certain doctrine very intensely—a doctrine 
which has been looming upon his horizon 
for the last six months, let us say, and which 





has thrown everything else out ‘of propor- 
tion, it has become so big itself. Now, let 
us beware of distortion in the arrangement 
of the religious truths which we hold. It is 
almost impossible to get things in their true 
proportion and symmetry, but this is the 
thing we must be constantly aiming at. We 
are told in the Bible to ‘‘add to your faith 
virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to 
knowledge balance,’’ as the word literally 
means—éa/ance. It is a word taken from 
the orchestra, where all the parts—the so- 
pranos, the basses, the altos, and the tenors, 
and all the rest of them—must be regulated. 
If you have too much of the bass, or too 
much of the soprano, there is want of har- 
mony. That is what I mean by the want 
of proper focus—by the want of proper bal- 
ance—in the truths which we all hold. It 
will never do to exaggerate one truth at the 
expense of another, and a truth may be 
turned into a falsehood very, very easily, 
by simply being either too much enlarged 
or too much diminished. We have heard 
of some blind men who were taken to seea 
menagerie. They had gone around the an- 
imals, and four of them were allowed to 
touch an elephant as they went past. They 
were discussing afterward what kind of a 
creature the elephant was. One man, who 
had touched its tail, said the elephant was 
like arope. Another of the blind men, 
who had touched his hind limb, said, ‘‘ No 
such thing! the elephant is like the trunk 
of a tree.’’ Another, who had felt its sides, 
said, ‘‘ That is all rubbish. An elephant is 
a thing like a wall.’’ And the fourth, who 
had felt its ear, said that an elephant was 
like none of those things; it was like a 
leather bag. Now, men look at truth at 
different bits of it, and they see different 
things of course, and they are very apt to 
imagine that the thing which they have seen 
is the whole affair—the whole thing. In 
reality, we can only see a very little bit at a 
time ; and we must, I think, learn to believe 
that other men can see bits of truth as well 
as ourselves. Your views are just what you 
see with your own eyes; and my views are 
just what I see; and what I see depends on 
just where I stand, and what you see de- 
pends on just where you stand ; and truth is 
very much bigger than an elephant, and we 
are very much blinder than any of those 
blind men as we come to look at it. 

Christ has made us aware that it is quite 
possible for a man to have ears and hear 
nothing, and to have eyes and see not. 
One of the disciples saw a great deal of 
Christ, and he never knew Him. ‘ Have I 
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been so long time with you, Philip, and yet 
hast thou not known Me?’’ ‘‘ He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Fatheralso.’’ Philip 
had never seen Him. He had been looking 
at his own spectacles, perhaps, or at some- 
thing else, and had never seen Him. If the 
instrument had been in order, he would 
have seen Christ. And I would just add 
this one thing more: the test of value of 
the different verities of truth depends upon 
one thing: whether they have or have not 
a sanctifying power. That is another re- 
markable association in the mind of Christ 
—of sanctification with truth—thinking and 
holiness—not to be found in any of the sci- 
ences or in any of the philosophies. It is 
peculiar to the Bible. Christ said, ‘‘ Sanc- 
tify them through Thy truth, Thy Word 
is truth.’’ 

Now, the real, actual value of any question 
—the value of any theological question— 
depends upon whether it has a sanctifying 
influence. If it has not, don’t botner about 
it. Don’t let it disturb your minds until 
you have exhausted all truths that have 
sanctification within them. If a truth makes 
a man a better man, then let him focus his 
instrument upon it and get all the acquaint- 
ance with it he can. If it is the profane 
babbling of science falsely so called, or 
anything that has an injurious effect upon 
the moral and spiritual nature of a man, it 
is better let it alone. And above all, let us 
remember under all circumstances to hold 
the truth in love. That 1s the most sancti- 
fying influence of all. 

And if we can carry away with us the 
mere lessons of toleration, and if we can 
leave behind us our censoriousness, and 
criticalness, and our harsh judgments upon 
one another, and our disposition towards 
the excommunicating of everybody except 
those who think exactly as we do, the time 
we shall spend here will not be the least use- 
ful part of our lives. 

Se 

How poor is all that fame can be or bring ; 

Although a generation feed the pyre, 

How soon dies out the lifeless, loveless fire! 

The king is dead. Hurrah! Long live the king! 

The poet breathes his last. Who next will sing ? 

The great man falls. Who comes to mount still 

higher ? 

Oh, bitter emptiness of such desire! 

Earth holds but one true good, but one true thing, 

And this is it to walk in honest ways 

And patient, and with all one’s heart belong 

In love unto one’s own! No death so strong 

That life like this he ever conquers, slays ; 

The centuries do it no hurt, no wrong, 

They are eternal resurrection days. 





THE TEACHABLE SPIRIT. 
BY ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


HE disciples of jesus came to him with 

the inquiry, ‘‘ Who is the greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven?’’ And he called a lit- 
tle child to him, and set him in the midst 
of them, and said, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, 
except ye be converted and become as litle 
children, ye shall not enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven.”’ 

It is not difficult to conceive the surprise, 
and perhaps disappointment, it must have 
been to these disciples to receive such a les- 
son. It is not unlikely that their ideal of 
the Kingdom of Heaven had taken form 
from their knowledge of this world’s king- 
doms, whose greatest were clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and crowned with the royal 
diadem, and exalted of men and ministered 
unto by men. This was a picturesque con- 
ception that appealed to their pride and am- 
bition and love of grandeur. And instead 
of this conception, they were asked to ac- 
cept as the type of Heaven’s greatest, a little 
child! Has this lesson taught so long ago 
in Capernaum any meaning for us to day? 
How is it that the little child was thus 
chosen as typical of heavenly greatness? Is 
it his weakness? That cannot be, for 
strength is one of the divine attributes, and 
he who enters the Kingdom of God must 
be strong of soul. Is it his ignorance? 
That cannot be, for omniscience belongs to 
God, and the children of God are heirs of 
divine hunger and thirst for knowledge. Is 
it not rather this—that the little child places 
his hand with undoubting confidence in the 
father and the mother hand, to be led ac- 
cording to their wisdom? Is it not the hu- 
mility of the little child—the humility born 
of unconsciousness of self—the perfect 
trust in the vital relation of the parent and 
child ? 

I think we may say that it is the teach- 
able spirit of the little child that led the 
great Teacher of spiritual truths to set him in 
the midst of the inquiring disciples, as the 
type of greatness in the Heavenly King- 
dom. 

Perhaps the youngest of this company has 
lived long enough to learn how easy it is to 
grow away from this type of heavenly great- 
ness; how hard it is to be teachable! At 
some points of our nature, we open easily 
and wide to every offer of the teacher. 
Mathematics, with its undeviating laws, its 
absolute truthfulness, may have unending 
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able. Science brings to us such marvels of 
immensity and of microscopic form as well, 
that our interest is ever on the alert, and 
leading us on to more and more of search 
and acquisition. History and literature, 
the records of human life and its varied ex- 
periences, entertain as well as instruct us, 
and thus receive hospitable welcome at our 
hands. But these things are, in a sense, 
our intellectual furnishings, and do not be- 
come altogether a part of our very selves. 

It is the lessons that pertain to the life of 
the soul, the lessons that touch us as indi- 
viduals, to modify our relations to other 
souls, and to our Heavenly Father,—for it is 
to these lessons that we give less willing 
heed,—that we are unteachable. Our own 
individuality, our sufficiency unto ourselves, 
rises up like an impenetrable wall to keep 
out the light of many a Heaven-sent lesson. 
The disobedience of children to parents is a 
way of declaring that parents are superfluous 
in the world; the insistence of the young 
upon following ‘‘ their own sweet. will’’ is 
but an avowal that they feel themselves to 
be wise, and that years of experience in 
their appointed leaders go for naught; the 
discontent of elder folk has often its root in 
the same sense of self-sufficiency that would 
mark out it sown course of action, and 
cannot accept, as the wisdom of a higher 
Power, the changes that uncontrollable cir- 
cumstance may force upon it. 

Thus it is, that to us all, whatever our 
age, or development, or circumstance, this 
lesson of Jesus is addressed. ‘‘ Except ye 
be converted,’’ that is, changed from your 
habit of self-sufficient thought and action, 
‘‘and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven.’’ ‘ Lit- 
tle children’’ we must always remain in our 
relation to the Infinite Father, listening in 
our inmost souls to the intimations of his 
purposes for us, and accepting as his infin- 
itely wise control, the thwarting it may be, 
of our dearest plans. The strength of the 
strongest souls is this implicit trust that 
they may be led of God, that by ‘‘lowly 
listening’’ they will catch the tones of his 
guiding voice. It is the wisdom of the wis- 
est souls, that they can hush the clamor of 
self-assertion, and calmly measure by the 
highest standards revealed to them, not only 
their own most importunate desires, but the 
claims of those who stand near to them. 

This will be an hour blessed to us forever, 
if in its moments of meditation, we are en- 
abled to see what it is to ‘‘ become as little 
children’’ of the highest ; to ask to be led in 
the way of obedience and faithfulness and 





purity; to ask that we may be taught to 
make the Kingdom of Heaven within us, 
and about us.— Friends’ Jntelligencer. 
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GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BIENNIAL MESSAGE OF 
HIS EXCELLENCY ROBERT E. PATTISON. 


HE biennial message of Governor Patti- 

son, which was read in both branches 
of the General Assembly Tuesday, January 
3rd, is a document of unusual length and 
interest. Being the fizst occasion upon 
which Governor Pattison has thus addressed 
the Legislature during his present term of 
office, it is practically a review of the oper- 
ations of the State government for the two 
years past, and discusses some forty or more 
subjects of public interest and official con- 
cern. In the opening sentences the Execu- 
tive refers to the general prosperity of the 
State and the many blessings visited upon 
its people during the period under review. 
He notes as exceptional the calamities by 
flood and fire at Titusville and Oil City and 
the spirit of insurrection at Homestead, 
where, he says, ‘‘ under the plea of correct- 
ing abuses, civil authority was suspended 
and the officers of the law were defied. 
Armed bodies, claiming the right to redress 
the wrongs of employé and to protect the 
rights of employer, confronted each cther 
in hostile array, resulting in riot, blood- 
shed and murder. To restore and maintain 
order, the whole military force of the State 
was moved. By its zeal and activity in 
supporting the civil authorities, peace and 
submission were maintained, and many of 
the offenders arrested. It is gratifying to 
know that from the time the civil authori- 
ties first called upon the Executive for aid 
not a shot was fired nor was a drop of 
blood shed. Our cost in this trouble will 
not be considered if it be followed by 
greater love of liberty, obedience to law and 
support of the public authorities, for in this 
we have ‘a sure guarantee of the permanence 
of our republic.’ ’’ 

Our great Commonwealth contains a pop- 
ulation of more than five millions, equal to 
that of the whole United States at the be- 
ginning of this century, and with interests 
and activities far more extensive and diver- 
sified. Rich in agriculture, manufactures, 
mining and commerce, our State has more 
than fulfilled the prediction of its noble 
founder when he declared that he had led 
**the greatest colony into America, and the 
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most prosperous beginnings that ever were 
in it are to be found among us.”’ 


FINANCES OF THE STATE, 


The gratifying exhibit of the financial 
condition of the Commonwealth is certainly 
cause for felicitation. The receipts from 
the ordinary sources during the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1892, were as fol- 
lows: Tax on corporations, $4,938,510.50; 
personal property, $2,235,838. 46; collateral 
inheritance tax, $1,111,120.65; licenses of 
all kinds, $1,303,486.21; United States 
government (which includes proceeds from 
the sale of bonds, interest on U. S. consols, 
war claims, maintenance of the Soldiers’ 
Home at Erie), $539,875.99; Allegheny 
Valley Railroad Company, $187,500.00; 
tax on writs, $175,139.09; fees of public of- 
ficers, $104,914.23; miscellaneous, 152,- 
373-95; making it in all $10,748,759.08, 
which with the balance on hand November 
30, 1891, $6,979,854.55 amounted to $17,- 
728,613.63. 

The following were the payments: De- 
partment expenses, $1,451,963.23: loans re- 
deemed, interest on loans, $1,784,653.50; 
charitable and penal institutions, $1,590,- 
345.8f; common schools, $5,379,672.08; 
National Guard, including $375,223.46; 
(expended in the suppression of the disturb- 
ance at Homestead) $583,599.14; Soldiers’ 
Home and soldiers’ orphan schools, $182,- 
628.98; State tax on personal property re- 
turned to counties, $541,779.06; voting 
booths and compartments, $51,539.02; 
Pennsylvania State College, $93,713.19; 
miscellaneous items, $68,074.67, making 
the aggregate amount for the year ending 
November 30, 1892, $11,727,968.68, leav- 
ing a balance in the treasury of $6,000,- 
644.45. The item of $1,451,963.23, ‘‘de- 
partment expenses’’ included $542,842.19 
for judiciary ; $191,507.49 for public print- 
ing and supplies; $166,737.80 for special 
commissions, (which includes $125,000 for 
the World’s Fair Commission; $25,000 for 
the fish commission, and for miscellaneous 
commissions, $16,737.80) and counsel fees, 
$1,400.35. 

The average annual payments for the last 
ten years were $8,701,931.75; the payments 
for the year 1892 were $11,727,968.68. 
The payments for the year 1892, $3,000,- 
009.00 in excess of the average annual pay- 
ments for the past ten years, owe their in- 
crease to the $3,000,000.00 additional ap- 
propriation to the common schools. 

‘The indebtedness of the State on the rst 
of December, 1891, was $9,811,368.28; the 
total public debt of the State on December 





1st, 1892, was $8,394,462.28, showing a re- 
duction of $1,417,106. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
reports the year ending June 6, 1892, 977,- 
528 pupils in the schools, an increase of 
8,022; the number of schools, 23,436, an 
increase of 322; the number of teachers, 
25,339, an increase of 414. The total ex- 
penditures, including that upon buildings, 
are $14,329,140.46, an increase of $810,- 
431.48. The estimated value of school 
property is $40,242,664.00, an increase of 
$4,404,077.00. The State appropriation for 
1891-1892 was $2,000,000. ‘The appropri- 
ation of $5,000,000, made at the session of 
the Legislature of 1891, was not available 
until the first Monday of June, 1892. The 
effect of this liberal appropriation does not, 
therefore, appear in the results of this year. 
The liberality of the people, through their 
Legislators, has contributed to arouse an un- 
usual activity in this department. 

Marked progress has been made in the 
number of districts where free text-books 
have been introduced. The time has come 
for a general introduction of free text-books 
in our State. Under it school books will be 
furnished free to all pupils. It would en- 
able each district to purchase books best 
suited to its community. Under the pres- 
ent system the purchase of school books is 
quite a burden to many parents. The ex- 
penditure annually in the State is not less 
than $800,000. By the use of free text- 
books, every pupil, as soon as his name is 
known to the teacher, would be supplied 
with all the necessary books, and many of 
the excuses now advanced for the non.at- 
tendance of children upon the public schools 
would disappear. Experience has shown 
that wherever free school books and supplies 
are furnished, the attendance has increased, 
the system thus serving the good purposes 
of compulsory education and avoiding its 
objectionable features. I recommend leg- 
islation to the end of securing free text-books 
everywhere. 

While the city and town schools have ad- 
vanced under the improved system of edu- 
cation, supported by the liberality of the 
Legislators, the rural schools have not been 
characterized by the same advancement. In 
many districts children pass the country 
school house on their way to the town, to 
secure advantages they are not able to get 
in the country school house. I recommend 
the consolidation of two or more of the rural 
schools into one strong institution, well 
equipped and with compensation offered to 
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teachers to secure the talent equal to a town 
or a city school. The advantages of our 
town and city schools are are admitted. If 
the benefits derived from these are of the 
value we claim for them, then the same op- 
portunities should be afforded to the rural 
schools. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
reports that the twelve State Normal Schools 
have won the confidence and support of the 
public to a degree that has made their use- 
fulness almost inestimable. There are gath- 
ered annually in these institutions about 
8,000 of the teachers of the Commonwealth. 
The moral, social and intellectual influence 
exerted by them directly and through their 
pupils and teachers is immeasurable. They 
have been influential in elevating the char- 
acter of public instruction. The State Nor- 
mal Schools have vindicated the wisdom of 
the liberal policy pursued towards them by 
the Commonwealth. 

Your attention is again called to the basis 
upon which the distribution of the funds 
for our common schools should be made. 
The law which determines the data upon 
which the State appropriation is distributed 
should be changed. With the liberal ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 made by the State 
the reasons for the change become more 
urgent. The distribution is now made on 
the basis of taxables, the department re- 
ceiving a list every three years. It should 
be, however, on the basis of the average 
number of school children in attendance. 
This can be accomplished very easily. All 
teachers are now required to report the 
average number in attendance. They 
can still further be required by law 
to hand a certified list of the same 
to their respective boards, and the officers 
of the Board can forward affidavits of the 
same to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion annually, and thus the necessary data 
will be always at hand. This would make 
the distribution more equitable and adapted 
more directly to the changing needs of the 
school. At the same time it would greatly 
encourage efforts to secure a larger attend- 
ance throughout the Commonwealth. In 
this cunnection your attention is called to 
the imperfect method of ascertaining the 
number of children not attending the 
schools of the State. Indeed, there is no 
effective method. The figures given in the 
reports are the merest guess. I therefore 
recommend legislation for the annual 


enumeration of the children of the Com- 
monwealth of school age. 
The progress of the schools of the Com- 
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monwealth and the interest taken by the 
people through their representatives is es- 
pecially manifest in the increased appropri- 
ation from year to year. In 1850 the total 
expenditure for the common schools by the 
State was $164,620; now the expenditure 
by appropriation is $5,000,00c. With free 
text-books, enthusiastic performance of duty 
on the part of more than 15,000 school di- 
rectors, an army twice the size of the 
National Guard of the State, and a law 
making distribution of the appropriation for 
schools on the basis of the average number 
of school children in attendance, we will in- 
directly have a compulsory system of edu- 
cation far more potent than the staff of the 
constable or the mandate of the justice of 
the peace. 


THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


During the year the State Board of Health 
has rendered efficient service in staying epi- 
demic and contagious diseases. It very 
early made preparations for measures of de- 
fense against the invasion of Asiatic cholera. 
By circulars, public notices, and proclama- 
tion, its members inspired a spirit of cau- 
tion in local authorities which, in the event 
of the presence of the pestilence, would 
have enabled them more successfully to have 
cambatted it. Under existing laws the 
Board is somewhat embarrassed by insufh- 
cient authority in legislation, and its mem- 
bers are anxious to be fully equipped for the 
future. It is recommended that authority 
for the sanitary organization of the State be 
extended to rural districts, thus giving to 
every portion of the State some legally con- 
stituted local health authority. ‘lhe com- 
pulsory establishment of boards of health in 
all cities and incorporated boroughs; the 
protection of the purity of water supplies 
and provision by appropriation for a fund to 
be known as an emergency fund to meet ex- 
traordinary cases, are urgently recommended. 
I invite your consideration to the propriety 
and practicability of legislation providing 
for the incorporation of sewerage companies, 
and to confer upon such organization, as 
well as upon water companies, the right of 
eminent domain. 

In this connection I call your attention to 
the fact that we have no law in this State 
providing for tne registering of births and 
deaths This is a question engaging the at- 
tention of scientific and professional men, 
and its importance need only be mentioned 
in order to receive your consideration, . 

There is a widespread belief that the epi- 
demic of cholera, which threatened our 
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country during the summer, of 1892, will 
visit us during the coming year. By hercu- 
lean efforts on the part of the Nation and 
the State, we escaped this dread disease. 
It becomes of the utmost importance that 
every preparation be made to resist it should 
it again appear. The authorities should 
not for one moment relax their efforts. 
Much will depend upon a perfect quarantine 
system. The port, quarantine and health 
laws of Pennsylvania are imperfect and con- 
fusing. All of the existing laws relating to 
these subjects should be repealed and a uni- 
form quarantine law and health code enacted. 
Under existing laws neither the State nor 
the City health officials have their duties 
and powers clearly defined. The result is 
constant confusion, disagreement and com- 
plications which always are to the disadvan- 
tage of the State. If a new code of laws 
should be enacted I suggest that provision 
be made for only one officer to be desig- 
nated as the port and quarantine physician, 
with such assistants as may be deemed neces- 
sary, and to be in continuous service the en- 
tire year; the quarantine season to be from 
June 1 to October 4, of each year, and 
when deemed necessary the time to be ex- 
tended by the proclamation of the health 
officer under the authority of the Executive. 


THE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 


The support and visitation, the manage- 
ment and control of the penal and elee- 
mosynary institutions of the State continue 
to be subjects of much govermental concern 
and popular interest. The large appropria- 
tions made at each session of the General 
Assembly for the construction, improve- 
ment and maintenance of such institutions 
make them a material interest of great signi- 
ficance in relation to the expenditures of the 
Commonwealth, but, in the broader human- 
itarian view, they are of vast moral con- 
cern. The lavish grants of public money 
for these agencies to relieve suffering, to 
heal the afflicted, shelter the helpless, and 
to protect or improve the condition of the 
infirm, are not grudgingly given by a bene- 
volent people. Moneys expended to pun- 
ish malefactors are wisely expended to pro- 
tect society from their ravages and to deter 
the evil-minded by their example. But the 
citizens and tax-payers have a right to ex- 
pect humane, intelligent and practical su- 
pervision, and firm and rigorous manage- 
ment of our hospitals and penitentiaries. 
The unselfish and disinterested labors of the 
worthy gentlemen who compose the Board 
of Charities and the boards of the various 





institutions under their supervision are felt 
in the steady attainment of greater uniform- 
ity and improved methods, and in the adop- 
tion of those principles of management 
which the best modern experience at home 
and abroad has tested and approved. ‘The 
reports of these boards are prolific of sug- 
gestions, alike by the results shown and by 
the recommendations made. That of the 
Board of Public Charities, to which I es- 
pecially invite your attention, exhibits the 
overcrowded condition of the State Insane 
Asylums. They average about twenty-five 
per cent, more inmates than their recog- 
nized capacity. No serious damage has, 
however, resulted from these conditions; 
and the provision for the chronic insane 
elsewhere referred to, and the recommenda- 
tion of separate provision for the criminal 
insane, would tend to reduce the present 
overcrowding., The conversion of the ward 
dining rooms existing in some of the older 
institutions, into dormitories, and the erec- 
tion of large dining halls for inmates, are 
measures which meet the approval of the 
Board of Charities. The overcrowded con- 
dition of many of the prisons and peniten- 
tiaries has suggested the separation of pris- 
oners awaiting trial, and first-term convicts 
from confirmed criminals—a_ separation 
which would also seem to be in accord with 
moral considerations. Severe treatment of 
hardened criminals, the imposition of labor 
on sentenced convicts, and the establish- 
ment of prison districts for a number of 
counties, are projects which have the com- 
mendation of the Board and merit the atten- 
tion of the Legislature. The development 
of the reform system for youthful delin- 
quents, as exemplified in the operations of 
the Morganza School and the Huntingdon 
Reformatory, has been attended with abund- 
ant results for good;.and the scientific, 
rather than sentimental treatment of the in- 
mates of these institutions, has produced re- 
sults to justify the expectations of advanced 
penology, with reference to this system for 
youthful or first offenders. 

In a number of Commonwealths, sup- 
posed to be less advanced than our own, 
provision by law has been made for insuring 
to insane females in transit to hospitals or 
other institutions, the escort of a suitable at- 
tendant of their own sex. The suggestion 
that a law having this purpose should be 
enacted by the General Assembly seems to 
be in accord with a fit regard for an especi- 
ally helpless and dependent class of unfortu- 
nates. 

Nearly twenty years ago a commission of 
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representative citizens commended special 
hospital accommodations for the criminal 
insane; and should the state of the public 
receipts and appropriations warrant such 
expenditure, the establishment of an insti- 
tution for this purpose would not be incon- 
sistent with the scale and system upon 
which our Commonwealth has provided for 
its insane, separating them into different 
institutions, each especially adapted to the 
wants of its class. 

The humane and philanthropic project of 
establishing a State Asylum for the chronic 
insane, made possible by the liberal provis- 
ion of the last Legislature, has been carried 
forward by the commission appointed for 
that purpose. A fit site was found near 
Wernersville, Berks county, along the line 
of the Lebanon Valley Railroad. The 
buildings are in course of erection and will 
be finished within the coming year. When 
completed, they will have the best approved 
modern conveniences and accommodations 
for eight hundred patients. Their total 
cost will be kept within the Legislative ap- 
propriation. While they will be complete 
in themselves, the grounds purchased, the 
site chosen and the arrangement and design 
of the structures, have not been without 
consideration for the practical extension of 
the idea which led to the founding of this 
institution. If the experiment of thus pro- 
viding for the chronic insane shall prove an 
entire success, the best interests of the un- 
fortunate class for whom this asylum is de- 
signed may suggest and justify future ap- 
propriations for an enlargement of its ca- 
pacity. 


THE SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ SCHOOLS, 


With commendable vigilance the mem- 
bers of the commission having charge of the 
soldiers’ orphans have performed their duty. 
By personal inspection, examination and un- 
ceasing attention they have added to the 
moral, mental and physical condition of 
those under their care. The three schools 
now contain 527 children. These are 
maintained and educated at an annual cost 
of $140 per capita. In 1883 the Legislature 
enacted a law providing that ‘‘ no admission 
shall be granted to any of the soldiers’ or- 
phan schools or homes after June 1, 1887, 
and all schools or homes shall close and all 
children shall be discharged from said insti- 
tutions on June 1, 1890.’’ When the com- 
mission, under the Act of 1889, re-organized 
the schools, assuming control, there were 
under the charge of the State 1,788 chil- 
dren. By this act provision was made ‘‘ for 





the proper care, maintenance and education 
at the expense of the State and until the age 
of sixteen years, of the soldiers’ children 
now in the several soldiers’ orphan schools 
in the commonwealth.’’ By graduation 
and withdrawal these have been reduced to 
527, and it is estimated that by September 
1, 1893, the number will not exceed 4oo. 
With this number the Commission believe 
the per capita appropriation will have to be 
increased. Realizing the necessity of a 
change in the system of education pursued 
in the schools, they have recently visited 
the leading industrial schools of the coun- 
try, and, after careful inquiry, have reported 
in favor of the adoption of industrial train- 
ing in connection with the management of 
the schools.* Such a system has given emi- 
nent satisfaction in other States, and I com- 
mend their recommendations to your consid- 
eration. 


TRAINING DEAF MUTES IN ORAL SPEECH. 


It is very gratifying to report the satisfac- 
tory progress which has been made in the 
direction of a home for the training in oral 
speech of deaf children before they are of 
school age. The last Legislature appropri- 
ated $15,000 for the building of a home, 
and constituted a commission to superintend 
its construction. This Commission was au- 
thorized to procure, by purchase or gift, a 
sufficient amount of real estate for the pur- 
poses of the Home. After much effort the 
Commission felt that it would be impossible 
with the sum appropriated to secure a site 
desirable for such an institution, and were 
about to report their conclusions to the 
Legislature, when a generous citizen of the 
city of Philadelphia, Joseph M. Bennett, 
presented to the Commission a piece of 
ground situated on Belmont Avenue and 
Monument Road, adjoining Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. To his first gift he 
added a second piece of ground adjoining 
the tract first presented, which was beauti- 
fully located, admirably fitted for the pur- 
poses, and valued at $10,000. Relieved of 
their difficulty the Commission advertised 
for proposals for a building, and were dis 
appointed in finding that the lowest bidder 
was more than two thousand dollars in ex- 
cess of the sum appropriated, when again 
the generous contribution of citizens raised 
a fund sufficient to meet the excess over the 
appropriation. All financial embarrass- 
ments having been removed, the Commis- 
sion entered into a contract for the erection 
of a building, and work is now proceeding. 
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When finished it will accommodate about : dren over time, several prosecutions have 


forty children. 
STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


During the past year the State Board of 
Agriculture has been unusually successful in 
the department of State work under its im- 
mediate control. Its meetings held in differ- 
ent parts of the State have awakened a greater 
interest in agriculture, and the attendance 
upon the Board has been greater than at 
any other time in its history. The benefits 
to the farmers of our State derived from 
these meetings have more than compensated 
for any outlay. The whole amount appro- 
priated for the expenses of the members of 
the Board is $15,000. Notwithstanding the 
increased work which has been imposed 
upon the members, the expenses are less at 
present than at any other time in the history 
of the organization. 

The present system of farmers’ institutes 
which have worked so satisfactorily, was in- 
augurated by this Board in 1877 ; from then 
until 1855 the expenses were paid from the 
general fund of the Board. The Legisla- 
ture, in 1885, realizing the importance of 
these meetings, made a special appropriation 
of $1,000 to defray the expenses of them. 
In 1887 the appropriation was increased to 
$3000 ; in 1889 to $5,000, and in 1891 to 
the present appropriation of $7,000. With 
an appropriation of $7,000 the Board has 
held eighty-five farmers’ institutes in differ- 
ent sections of the State, and the results 
clearly indicate the wisdom of this expendi- 
ture. By an economic administration of 
the fund, more has been accomplished than 
in any other State. 


THE FACTORY INSPECTION. 


The wisdom of the legislation regulating 
the employment of women and children bas 
been more than demonstrated during the 
past year. The Factory Inspector has visi- 
ted more than 2,000 factories and mer- 
cantile establishments, employing 231,000 
workers. In the prosecution of this work, 
the fire escape law has been a source of 
much embarrassment. After an inspection 
the means of egress in a factory are found 
altogether inadeuate, and an order is given 
to erect fire escapes under Section 12 of the 
Factory Act. The county and municipal 
authorities approve the condemned fire es- 
cape and thus obstruct the proper adminis- 
tration of the Department of the Factory 
Inspector and the execution of the law. 
Full authority should be given to the Fac- 
tory Inspector in such cases. Notwithstand- 
ing legislation as to the employment of chil- 
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been resorted to to enforce the law. Ad- 
ditional protection would be given to chil- 
dren if Section 1 of the Faotory Act were 
amended so that no minor shall be employed 
in any factory or mercantile establishment 
for a longer period than ten hours per day, 
or sixty hours per week. At present it pro- 
hibits employment for a longer period than 
sixty hours per week, and so opens the way 
for a violation of the intent of the law, by 
working children sixty hours in four or five 
days, which is without doubt a violation of 
the spirit of the present law. 

Section 4 of the same Act permits the em- 
ployment of children under age and permits 
them to work without restriction, provided 
a less number than ten areemployed. This 
Section should be repealed. Greater evils 
have been discovered in the smaller estab- 
lishments over which the department has no 
jurisdiction than in many of the larger ones. 

Section 2 of the Factory Act provides for 
the employment of children at twelve years 
of age. I recommend that fourteen years 
be substituted as the age of employment of 
children. There are more than 20,693 un- 
der sixteen years of age employed in the 
State, and frequently many are found who 
are unable to answer the questions or in any 
way indicate a knowledge as to their years. 
Such a condition demands immediate con- 
sideration. 

The duty imposed by the Act of 1891 
upon the Factory Inspectors to see to the 
enforcement of the semi-monthly pay law 
has been more than the department, with 
its present force, could properly execute. I 
recommend that the Mine Inspectors be re- 
quired to enforce its provisions in their re- 
spective districts, and the Factory Inspec- 
tors be required to see to its observance 
within their jurisdiction. 


THE STATE LIBRARY. 


Too much attention cannot be given to 
the importance of constructing a fire-proof 
building for the State Library. For a score 
of years every Executive has recommended 
such an improvement. The delay in meet- 
ing this important demand may continue so 
long as to end in serious disaster. ‘The 
State Library is one of the most valuable 
collections of its kind in the country, and 
the number of its books is second to that of 
only one other State. While many of the 
volumes might be replaced by purchase, 
there are others which it would be impos- 
sible to duplicate. The library now num- 
bers more than 94,o00 volumes, embracing 
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every known subject. By gift, by purchase 
and by exchange, national and interna- 
tional, this number increases at the rate of 
five thousand annually. The room set apart 
in the Capitol for the library is wholly in- 
adequate. It has space for the proper ac- 
commodation of not more than half the 
number of books it now contains. The 
building itself is far from being fire-proof, 
and is liable at any time to accidents. The 
arrangements for heating the room are so 
badly constructed as to be destructive of the 
books. 

The provision thus far made by the Legis- 
lature for the important and highly essential 
work of cataloguing the library has proved 
adequate only for the law portion thereof, 
comprising about one-third of its total con- 
tents. Enlarged appropriation should be 
made to extend the cataloguing to the whole 
collection ; and it should be sufficient to 
complete the work at an early day, as no- 
thing interferes more with the general utility 
of the library than the lack of a proper 
catalogue. 

I approve the recommendation of the 
State Librarian that all departments and in- 
stitutions under the control of the State, or 
receiving State aid, should be required to 
deposit copies of their annual reports with 
the State Librarian. The reprint of vol- 
umes from 2 to 14 of the Second Series of 
the Pennsylvania Archives has been com- 
pleted. The books are now in possession 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Five additional volumes ordered to be 
printed will be furnished before the rst of 
February, 1893. 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

The steady growth and increasing popu- 
larity of the principle of Civil Service Re- 
form in appointments to and promotion in 
public office have redounded to the advan- 
tage and efficiency of thé Federal system. It 
is well worth the consideration of your hon- 
orable bodies whether laws having the same 
purpose should not be enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the regulation and gov- 
ernment of appointments to the subordinate 
positions in the various branches of the 
State Government. 

WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


By direction of the Act of the Legislature 
of 1891 providing for the collection, ar- 
rangement and display of the products of 
the State of Pennsylvania at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition for the year 1893, I 
appointed a Commission. The members of 





this Commission, immediately upon their ap- | 


pointment, effected an organization in ac- 
cordance with the Act of Assembly. At the 
beginning of their duties they keenly felt 
the loss of their Executive Commissioner, 
Hon. Charles S. Wolfe, from whose wise 
counsel and large experience they expected 
such assistance as would contribute to the 
success of the State’s exhibit. His succes- 
sors, however, have, by arduous labor, 
placed our Commonwealth at the front in 
organization, efficiency and success of the 
State exhibits. Nothing has been spared to 
present to the world the resources, industry, 
development and history of our great Com- 
monwealth. 

The appropriation of $300,000, made by 
the Legislature, will be ample to pay all the 
expenses necessary for the exhibition. Of 
this appropriation, $100,000 has been ap- 
propriated to the various departments repre- 
senting the interests of agriculture and for- 
estry, horticulture, live stock, fish and 
fisheries, mines and mining, machinery, 
transportation, manufactures, electricity, 
fine arts, liberal arts and ethnology, $130,- 
199.30 has been appropriated to the erec- 
tion, furnishing and maintaining the State 
Building; $44,958 to the expenses of the 
Board, Board meetings, salaries and miscel- 
laneous expenses, making a total estimate of 
expenditures for the exhibits $275,157.30, 
leaving a reserve fund of $24,843.70, suffi- 
cient to meet every possible contingency 
which may arise. It is very gratifying to 
be able to say to the Legislature that the at- 
tention and industry of all connected with 
the Commission which have characterized 
the work of the Board has brought about 
the result which enables Pennsylvania to 
give an exhibit on a scale commensurate 
with the honor and dignity of the State, at 
a cost within the amount appropriated by 
the Legislature. All of the expenses and 
demands of the exhibition of the State have 
been carefully considered and are within 
the figures I have given. ‘The Pennsylvania 
State building in Jackson Park is rapidly 
nearing completion, and it is the purpose to 
dedicate this building at or immediately be- 
fore the opening of the Exposition. 


ROADS AND ROAD LAWS, 


There is no doubt of the popular demand 
which exists for the enactment of legislation 
on the subject of roads and road-making. 
This sentiment has appeared in popular dis- 
cussion and taken form in attempts at legis- 
lative enactments. Its agitation has been a 
stimulus which has already added to the im- 
provement of our roads during the past 
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year. At present we have special and local 
road laws to the number of several hundred, 
governing as many townships of the State. 
In some instances localities are satisfied 
with them and unwilling to enter upon a 
change ; in others there is a reluctance to 
surrender the privilege of the right to work 
out the tax; while in many the increased 
taxation of real estate, necessitated under 
any system suggested, presents insuperable 
objections. At the last session of the Leg- 
islature the Act passed for the improvement 
of our road system was so unjust in its dis- 
tribution of State aid, and its purposes so 
numerous and diverse, as to expose it to the 
Constitutional objection of containing more 
than one subject, and I felt constrained to 
withhold my approval. The basis of dis- 
tribution which it proposed was the amount 
of road taxes collected and expended by 
each township for road purposes during the 
preceding year. This would have put it 
entirely within the power of rich and popu- 
lous districts, such as adjoin large cities and 
boroughs, to receive a large share and pos- 
sibly the full amount of State bounty, while 
remote districts where road improvements 
were most needed would have been without 
relief. The importance of good roads, in 
their relation to travel, traffic and economy, 
is conceded. Questions as to method of 
construction are not difficult of adjustment. 
Attachments for old ways can be broken. 
There remains, however, the financial 
problem. With it solved, the way to im- 
proved roads is without obstacle. Under 
existing laws the expense would largely fall 
on the farms of the Commonwealth. These 
already have more than their share. There 
is a very outspoken demand for relief. At 
this time to add to their burden by large 
expenditures on roads, would be an injus- 
tice. To construct a desirable road under 
the most improved method would cost at 
least $3,000 per mile. The Cumberland, or 
Old National Road, constructed by the 
United States government and running 
through Somerset, Fayette and Washington 
counties in our State, cost $9,200 per mile. 
It is of course much wider than necessary 
for the average country road. To make a 
road of one-third the width of the National 
road would entail an outlay of $3,000 per 
mile. To construct fifty miles of such road 
in a county would cost $150,000, and in 
sixty five counties $10,000,000. In some 
counties fifty miles would barely cross the 
county. Jn addition to the cost of the con- 
struction must be counted the annual ex- 
penditures for maintenance. Such an ex- 





penditure under existing revenues of county 
and State could not be made in a period of 
two, five or ten years, and if made would 
largely increase the tax on real estate. I 
will cheerfully codperate with you in any 
legislation which will bring about a uniform 
road law, and at the same time adjust our 
system of taxation so that all shall con- 
tribute alike for the cost of improvements.] 
OBITUARY. 

I have heretofore given to the people of 
the Commonwealth appropriate notice by 
public proclamation of the death of Adju- 
tant General William McClelland, in Harris- 
burg, on the 7th of February, 1892. He 
was a modest and gallant soldier in the War 
for the Union, and a faithful, capable and 
honest official. The influence of his labors 
in the important department of which he 
was the head at the time of his death, will 
long be felt in its improved methods and 
enlarged efficiency. 

I have, in like manner, brought to public 
notice the death of ex Governor Henry M. 
Hoyt, at Wilkesbarre, on the rst of Decem- 
ber, 1892. He was one of the most learned 
and distinguished of the long line of illus- 
trious men who have filled the Executive 
chair in this Commonwealth. His public 
services have deservedly gained for him 
eminent repute in the military, professional, 
and political annals of Pennsylvania. 


—— 


THE STRUGGLE OF LIFE. 


N his reply to the Duke of Bedford’s at- 
| tack upon his pension, Edmund Burke 
said of himself: ‘‘I was not rocked and 
swaddled and dandled into a legislator. 
‘ Nitor in adversum’ is the motto for a man 
like me.’’ Neither into statesmanship, nor 
into anything else that is high and great, is 
any man ever ‘‘rocked and swaddled and 
dandled.’’ He comes into it not otherwise 
than through struggle. He fights his way 
to it sword in hand; his pathway to it is 
marked by conquered difficulties and ob- 
stacles swept out of the way. Always, when 
it is asked who those are who have attained 
to the heavenly heights, it must be an- 
swered, ‘* These are they which came out of 
great tribulation.’’ ‘‘ What is there in the 
world,’’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘to distin- 
guish virtue from dishonor, or that can 
make anything rewardable, but the labor 
and the danger, the pain and the diffi- 
culty ?’’ 

It is the struggle of life that imparts to it 
its chief significance and interest. A life 
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without sttruggle is insignificant and unin- 
teresting ; it is dull and common-place; it is 
of the earth, earthy. While the man is toil- 
ing and endeavoring, striving and strug- 
gling, his life is full of meaning. Success 
and prosperity, by putting an end to the 
struggle, often destroy the interest of the 
life, tarnishing its lustre and robbing it of 
its glory. The man has gained much, but 
he has also lost much; he has no longer the 
‘‘lean and hungry look;’’ he has become 
fat, prosperous, and uninteresting. 

The reason of this is obvious. It is be- 
cause that, by a sort of unalterable law, by 
struggle alone can the highest that isin a 
man be set free, come forth, and thus attain 
to its full and proper stature. Struggle is 
an emancipating and ennobling force. 
Ease cannot ennoble us, but endeavor can. 
It is the wrestling with adverse forces that 
awakens the heroic in man, begets power, 
forges character; and character is the one 
thing in the development of which the 
significance of this earthly life is found. 
Hence it is that every earnest and noble lite 
is of necessity a life of struggle ; hence it is 
that our Christian life, is a conflict, a wrest- 
ling, a fighting of ‘‘the good fight.”’ 

———___ > 


TEACHING SPELLING. 





BY RHODA LEE. 





S a general rule spelling lessons are as- 

signed from the text of the Reader. Of 
course it is necessary to be familiar with the 
form and meaning of every word of the 
reading lesson. The book, however, is 
given merely as a guide for the work of 
reading, and should be supplemented by a 
great deal of blackboard work, extracts 
from magazines, children’s papers, etc. For 
the same reasons that we advocate supple- 
mentary reading, we would recommend 
some outside work in spelling. Believing 
this to be necessary, I assigned a blank-book 
to the subject some time ago, arranging my 
lists of words under two heads: 1st. Words 
resembling each other in formation; and 
2nd. Words connected in thought. 

Among the sets of words I have prepared 
are the following: 

1. (a) Silent “‘e’’ affecting internal 
sound, such as:—‘‘ Hate,’’ ‘‘ came,’’ 
‘‘bone,’’ ‘‘fire,’’ ‘‘ mute,’’ etc. 

(2) Without affecting internal sound :— 
*¢Gone,”” **have,"’ ‘‘ give,’ * live.”’ 

2. Silent ‘*1,’’ such as: — ‘‘ Calm,’’ 
‘oh. “ek, “chalk,” “hii,” 
**calf.’’ 





3- Silent ‘‘ gh’’:—‘‘ Night,”’ ‘ fight,”’ 
‘right,’’ “‘sight,’’ ‘* bright.’’ 
4. Words containing ‘‘ ough ’’ :— 


bought rough through 
sought tough though 
thought enough 


These and other words containing peculiar 
difficulties should be used in sentences, and 
reviewed frequently. 


. The days of the week. 

The months of the year. 

. The parts of the body. 

. Domestic animals. 

. Common garden vegetables. 
Garden flowers. 

Kitchen utensils. 

Parlor furnishings. 
Occupations. 

1o. Carpenters’ tools. 

11. Farm implements. 

12. Articles sold in a grocery store. 

13. Colors. 

14. Birds. 

15. Trees. 

16. Words connected with primary geo- 
graphy. 

Lessons of this kind are developing and 
strengthening, and will increase very greatly 
the power of the child to express correctly 
his spoken vocabulary in writing. Expres- 
sion is our goal, and every lesson of this 
kind is a long step on the way. 
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EXPERIENCE OF ANOTHER, 


Some people are possessed of the idea 
that the phonic system of teaching reading 
makes bad spellers. We have proved the 
contrary in our schools, and have the best 
of all proofs to the contrary, that of practi- 
cal experience. The correct spelling of 
words is best acquired through the sight 
medium, the order of the letters being fixed 
by a mental picture. 

That whlch strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 


This is most successfully accomplished by 
frequent reading of the word, and as the 
phonic system without doubt makes the 
quickest and best readers, it cannot fail in 
the end to make good spellers. 

But yet we will admit that when we begin 
giving definite spelling lessons on the un- 
phonetic words there is considerable diffi- 
culty experienced. 

We were discussing our many difficulties 
and limited successes in spelling one evening 
recently—Lillian, Helen and I. ‘* Spell- 
ing,’’ said Helen, ‘‘is the plague of life! I 
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take only light words, four of which were 
in the lesson of the previous day, and still 
I have some children who make four and 
five mistakes every morning.’’ ‘‘ I would 
make a boy like that take his slate home for 
his father’s inspection and signature,’’ said 
Lillian. We discussed that plan for atime, 
and agreed that it might do in extreme cases, 
but even then would only have effect for a 
short time. 

‘** Girls,’’ I said, ‘‘I did not intend tell- 
ing you of my new plan until I had given it 
a longer trial. It is only two weeks old in 
my class, and it is at present working like 
magic, so you may as well try it too. I 
bought a package of cheap calling cards 
and filled them out in this way, leaving a 
blank at the top for the name of the pupil : 





| #7 S 
| Perfect in Spelling For One 
Week. 


‘All having had no mistakes during the 
week took home a card on Friday night. 
Having no printed monthly reports in this 
grade, it is considered a great honor to take 
home the card, and every child in the class 
is doing his best to obtain one.’’ 

Lillian scoffed a little at this, and thought 
the old plan of ‘‘ keeping in’”’ after school 
would be very much less trouble and more 
successful, but we argued her out of that. 

Helen seldom volunteers a ‘suggestion, 
but this time she gave us an excellent one. 
The idea was to leave the lessons of the 
book at times and take up the names of 
articles in daily use at home, school and 
elsewhere. Her spelling lesson of the day 
before had been on the names of the things 
necessary to making a Christmas cake— 
flour, sugar, butter, eggs, raisins, currants, 
soda and spice being the words. Another 
lesson had been upon the names of different 
paits of the body—bones, teeth, mouth, 
head, eyes, tongue, fingers and elbows. 
Still another on articles of clothing—cap, 
hood, jacket, mittens, shoes, vest, apron, 
collar, etc. These spelling lessons were 
extremely interesting, and both practical 
and profitable. 

Reviews were recommended as impressing 
old lessons. One method of conducting 
these was to distribute slips of paper on 
which the words, about twenty in number, 
were to be written. Papers then collected 


were marked, the perfect ones filed, and the 
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others returned for correction.. The file 
will not fill very rapidly at first, but teachers 
who have adopted this plan of review have 
found it helpful.— Za. Journal, Toronto. 
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MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS,* 


THE SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS SHOULD BE 
ORPHAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


To the Commission in Charge of the Soldiers’ 

Orphan Schools : 

GENTLEMEN: Your Committee, consisting 
of Messrs. George G. Boyer, Thomas J. 
Stewart, Thomas G. Sample, Ezra H. Rip- 
ple, members of the commission, Frank J. 
Magee, inspector, and Joseph Pomeroy, 
chief clerk, visited schools in St. Louis, 
Missouri ; Knightstown, Indiana ; Chicago, 
Illinois; Toledo and Cleveland, Ohio; 
Rochester, New York ; Boston, Massachu- 
setts; New York and Philadelphia. The 
following statement of facts that seemed 
worthy of attention and consideration is 
given for your information. 


ST. LOUIS MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school was organized under the char- 
ter of the Washington University in 1879. 
Dr. C. M. Woodward is the director in 
charge. ‘There were three hundred boys 
on the roll at the date of our visit, the 
youngest in his fifteenth year. The tuition 
for the first year is $75 ; second year, $100; 
third year, $120. A few free scholarships 
are granted. The course embraces ‘ instruc- 
tion in mathematics, drawing and the Eng- 
lish branches of a high school course, and 
instruction and practice in the use of tools.’’ 
The students ‘‘divide their working hours, 
as nearly as possible, equally between men- 
tal and manual exercises.’’ Pupils are ad- 
mitted, on proper examination, at not less 
than fourteen years of age, and the course 
continues three years. The institution now 
has all who can be accommodated, and ap- 
plications are being received for the next 
term, September, 1893. 

The cost for furnishing the shops and 
material will average $6 per capita, and the 
entire cost of the manual training depart- 
ment is estimated at $75 per capita, which 
includes fourteen teachers and all instruc- 
tion of the ten months term. Mechanical 
teachers are paid from $1,000 to $1,350, 
and other teachers receive from $900 to 


* Report of the Special Committee appointed by 
the Commission of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools to visit 
Manual Training or Industrial Schools, Harrisburg, 
December 15, 1892. 
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$1,800. All the teachers of mechanics un- 
derstand the theory and art in their respec- 
tive branches. The sessions are from 9 a. m. 
to 3:30 p. m., with half an hour for lunch. 
In the last year of the course one hour a day 
for ten weeks is devoted to lectures on me- 
chanics and mechanism. Special trades are 
not taught, nor are articles manufactured for 
sale; as a rule the products of the shop 
have no value except as exercises. 

The course in manual training comprises 
drawing, wood-working, forging and pat- 
tern making, and metal work with hand 
and machine tools. During our visit the 
mitre joint was explained to the class by the 
instructor, by the aid of a drawing, on the 
blackboard, twice the size of the model. 
From this explanation the class was expected 
to copy the model given in actual work. 
There are three classes daily in joinery the 
first year. All the edge tools are kept in 
separate drawers, for which the students 
have individual keys. Other tools, such as 
saws, hammers, etc., not requiring frequent 
sharpening, are placed on a board over the 
work bench. All the work of the respec- 
tive departments is examined and graded 
by the instructors, who make and explain 
their criticisms. In the blacksmith shop 
work is done in lead, iron, and steel. The 
tools used in the last year were made, by 
the boys, in the shop the previous year. 
Boys generally prefer the blacksmith work 
and machine shop. We were shown an air 
pump, dynamo, emery wheel and other 
articles made by the pupils. 

Dr. Woodward stated that, in his opin- 
ion, the best planned school is now in course 
of erection at Louisville, Kentucky. New 
buildings for a manual training school are 
being constructed at Columbia, Mo., con- 
sisting of six shops and necessary rooms for 
instruction in drawing, which will cost about 
$25,000. It is his judgment that the total 
cost for a well-equipped plant should not 
exceed $100,000. If he were planning a 
school for our purpose he would not dis- 
pense with any teachers he now has. He 
would certainly give instruction in physics, 
which would be of more value to the pupil 
than one hour additional in shop training. 
‘* A boy in his fifteenth year would receive 
more benefit, in every way, in a three-year 
course in manual training, than one of four- 
teen years.’’ 


INDIANA SOLDIERS AND SAILORS ORPHANS’ 
HOME. 


This is a State institution and is situated 
at Knightstown, Indiana, about thirty-four 





miles from Indianapolis. The grounds con- 
sist of 135 acres, on which are the following 
buildings: Main or administration, two 
industrial, six double cottages, school build- 
ing with thirteen class rooms, chapel known 
as Lincoln hall, steam and electric light 
plant, two green-houses, hospital, fire de- 
partment, and a large root cellar. 

The Home was organized in 1866, when 
the Legislature purchased the property from 
private parties. The estimated value of all 
property, real and personal, is $400,000, 
The State has expended about $500,000 on 
the property, some of the buildings having 
been damaged by fire. There were 624 
children on the roll; 367 boys and 257 
girls. 

This institution is conducted on the cot- 
tage plan, there being nineteen governesses, 
each having charge of a division of about 
thirty children. The boys are provided for 
in the double cottages and the girls in the 
main building. ‘The cottages cost about 
$6,000 each. Each governess has direct 
charge of her immediate family. In the 
matter of bathing the larger boys take 
charge of the smaller. All retire at 9.30 
p. m. and rise at 5 a. m. 

The system is in charge of three trustees, 
appointed by the Governor, one of whom is 
alady. The trustees appoint all employes, 
now consisting of sixty females and thirty 
males. All weara uniform dress—females a 
blue habit cloth for dress for Sunday, and a 
blue polka dot wash dress for every day, 
and the males dress in military uniform. 
The chapel, Lincoln hall, cost $15,000, and 
has a seating capacity of six hundred. It 
has a chime of bells, towards the purchase 
of which the Relief Corps contributed $167. 
Two of the decorated windows of this 
chapel cost $300. The salaries paid are as 
follows: Principal teacher, $40 per month ; 
other teachers, $30; engineer, $50; car- 
penter, $40; printer, $40; governess, $20 ; 
farmer, $30; gardener, $30; baker, $30; 
dairyman, $30, tailor, $40; superintend- 
ent of dining-room, $30; matron, $40; 
laundress, $20; laundry clerk, $18, and 
other assistants in the laundry, $12. The 
teacher of music, who devotes all her time, 
the school having five pianos, receives $30 
per month. The band-master, who gives 
personal lessons, and also acts as officer of 
the day, is paid $40 per month, and the 
physician, who makes a daily visit, $50. 
All employes board at the Home, except 
the physician. 

Admissions still continue and are confined 
to the destitute children of soldiers and 
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sailors of the State, and the number is only 
limited by the capacity of the institution. 
There are three classes of admissions, viz : 
first, full orphans; second, where the father 
is dead; and the third class where the 
mother is dead. There are also special 
cases considered where either parent is in- 
sane or physically disabled. The trustees 
have absolute control of the children com- 
mitted to their care. They are admitted at 
any age under sixteen years, the youngest, 
Joe Sargent, the baby of the Home, being 
only eighteen months old. He was taken 
from the almshouse. Another, who was 
only three years old, was admitted the same 
week of our visit, and also taken from the 
almshouse. Such cases have immediate 
attention. All the applications are ex- 
amined by the Board, which also directs the 
admissions in all cases. The children are 
discharged at the age of sixteen years, when 
they are regularly indentured to private 
families, and thus far little difficulty has 
been experienced in this respect. If no 
suitable home can be found at once, they are 
retained at the school until an opportunity 
occurs. When a child is discharged he or 
she receives $15 in addition to a full outfit 
and all clothing which had been issued to 
them. Owing to the loss of their records at 
the time of the fire at the school, they were 
unable to say how many children had been 
received. 

There has been no trouble as to immoral 
conduct. Where a child becomes incor- 
rigible he is at once committed to the re- 
formatory by an order of Court. An in- 
stance of this kind became necessary which 
had a salutary effect on others inclined to 
disobey the rules. 

In addition to a good scholastic course, 
the children have half day details in the 
manual training departments after they 
reach the age of thirteen years. This feat- 
ure has proven so attractive that many of 
the boys frequently desire to work before 
reaching the fixed age. If a child should 
graduate in the course of studies before the 
term expires, all the remaining time is then 
devoted to the trade preferred. There are, 
however, only a few cases of this nature. 
There is no regular military drill, but an ex- 
hibition of their marching to supper demon- 
strated the fact that they were well drilled 
in this respect. They came in without 
music, in perfect step, and accurately 
graded astosize. It was a sight that called 
forth well merited recognition of their 
training and discipline. At the meals each 
division is so separated, although all are in 





one room, that the governess has direct 
charge of her immediate family. A blessing 
is recited in concert. 

The primary intention is not to do any 
outside work, all being for the use of the 
institution. Some printing has been done 
for the Grand Army of the Republic, which 
was a stretch of the rules, and only as a 
favor. The school is regularly visited by a 
committee of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and the Relief Corps. 

They formerly had a band of thirty pieces, 
but it is not now active, owing to the dis- 
charge from school of nine of the members. 
They will again reorganize, and in addition 
an orchestra is being formed. 

Each boy now has two full suits of same 
material and style, the better for Sunday, 
and each child has two pairs of shoes, the 
girls one pair button and one pair laced, with 
all other necessary supplies of clothing in 
abundance. The clothing was not of as 
good a quality nor the bill of fare as varied 
or extensive as furnished at our schools. 

Bids are only received for groceries ; 
other supplies being purchased by the su- 
perintendent in open market. Goods are 
issued once a week on a requisition from the 
heads of departments, which are first ap- 
proved by the superintendent. Provisions 
are issued daily. 

The institution has forty cows and the 
milk is furnished to the children. While it 
would be more economical to buy the milk, 
they consider a benefit is received in teach- 
ing the boys how to milk. Where a boy 
works all his time by reason of his gradua- 
tion before his term had expired, they 
could, if deemed advisible, pay him for such 
services, 

There was a former per capita rate of $15 
per month. A regular appropriation is now 
asked for out of which all expenses are met, 
which averages about $14 per month per 
capita. They would prefer a per capita rate 
of $140 per annum for education and main- 
teinance. The superintendent would not 
desire any radical change in their plan, 
He will ask for an appropriation of $2,500 
for a swimming pool. 

In the manual training department the 
following trades are taught: Baking in all 
its branches ; during our visit a class of boys 
were makings pies. Printing, for which 
there is an office well equipped with an 
abundance of type, Babcock power press 
and a Gordon jobber. A weekly paper is 
published and all the printing is done for 
the Home. The boys set the type and do 
all press work. Shoemaking is thoroughly 
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taught. All the shoes made for the chil- 
dren are made by the boys under the direc- 
tion of the instructor, commencing with the 
sole and learning to complete the shoe. 
The repairs are done by a regular cobbler. 
The shoes for the boys cost ninety-five 
cents, and the average cost for both sexes is 
$1.14. Tailoring—in this the trade is not 
entirely regular or full work. They have a 
good start in the rudiments of the trade, 
learning to sew and finish work after it has 
been cut out. Carpentry—in this they 
learn the use of tools and make light work, 
such as tables, dumb-bells, and fancy work 
for the school. The shop has two lathes 
and circular saw, the equipment being lim- 
ited. Both sexes are taught typewriting and 
stenography in the regular school course. 

All the clothing for the children, except 
hosiery and girls’ hats, is made at the school. 
The girls have regular work in the laundry. 
There is a cooking school under excellent 
management, in which the class, numbering 
generally eighteen, cook their own dinner 
and supper under instruction, and are 
taught table manners, how to wait on the 
table, wash dishes, etc. The pastry for the 
faculty is also made by the cooking class. 

Sixteen boys are employed on each detail 
at the green-houses and instructed in land- 
scape gardening. At the electric light 
plant a boy of fifteen started the engine and 
put everything in readiness, under the guid- 
ance of the engineer. Natural gas is used 
as fuel, the institution having three wells on 
and three wells off the propertv. The fire 
department is equipped with a hose truck, 
with sufficient hose, and an organized com- 
pany among the boys. 


CHICAGO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


This school is patterned after the St. 
Louis school. It is an independent institu 
tion owned by the Commercial Club of 
Chicago, and was organized in 1884. The 
first class was graduated June 24, 1886. 
The building was enlarged in 1890. The 
object of the school is, ‘‘instruction and 
practice in the use of tools, with such in- 
struction as may be deemed necessary in 
mathematics, drawing, and the English 
branches of a high school course.’’ Dr. 
Henry H. Belfield is the director in charge, 
and is a native of Philadelphia. The tui- 
tion is, first year, $80; second year, $100; 
third year, $120; or an average of $100. 
The school has never paid expenses, $1,000 
to $1,500 per year of the deficiency being 
met by the club, The average expense, ex- 
cluding the interest on the investment, is 





about $1oo per capita. The cost for fur- 
nishing material in the manual training de- 
partment is estimated at $6.50 per boy. 

The course in manual training consists of 
one year each in wood-working, machine 
shop and blacksmithing, and forge. The 
educational course is ‘‘the backbone of a 
high school course.’’ One year is devoted 
to the study of chemistry and physics. 
There are now over three hundred students, 
and applications are refused. Applicants 
for admission must be at least fourteen years 
of age. The average age of those admitted 
is fifteen, and of those graduated eighteen. 
The present senior class is now eighty-nine, 
having started with one hundred and fifty. 
About twenty per cent. of the first year 
boys are dropped. The students are prin- 
cipally from the middle class of life, and 
most of the graduates are compelled to earn 
their own livelihood. There are a few who 
are unable to pay the tuition and this ex- 
pense is met by the members of the club, so 
that there are really no free scholarships. 
They will not abmit bad boys or ‘‘street 
Arabs,’’ and requirea certificate of good char- 
acter from the school from which the appli- 
cant comes. They do not manufacture any 
articles for sale. Where a boy has made any 
useful article, it is sold to him at the close of 
the year. They have occasionally sold a 
small steam engine outside. They have had 
no trouble whatever with the labor unions. 
No lathe tools are purchased, all supplies of 
this nature being made by the students. 
The school hours are from 9 a. m. to 3.30 
p. m., with half an hour for lunch. The 
teachers receive from $1,200 to $1,500; 
shop instructors, $1,200 to $1,650. In the 
machine shop the instructor served four 
years as a machinist and is also a graduate 
of the Michigan University. The teacher 
of physics receives $1,800, and isa graduate 
of Leipsic. The director employs and dis- 
charges all employes. In the school year 
of forty weeks in wood-work, ten are de- 
voted to plain turning, ten to carpentering, 
ten to pattern-making, and ten to cabinet 
work. ‘Thestudents start at different places, 
interchanging so that all learn the four 
branches. The boys of this school also pre- 
fer blacksmith work. Dr. Belfield thinks 
there is more education of brain in that de- 
partment and less in the machine shop. 
The hours are divided as follows: Class 
rooms, study and recitation, three and one- 
half hours; drawing one hour; shop one 
and one-half hours, and lunch one-half 
hour. Where a boy shows an aptitude for a 
particular branch more time is given him 
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there. All work is done from blue prints 
which the teachers explain at the pupil’s 
bench. The work is graded by card and if 
not satisfactory is then returned for a second 
trial. A monthly report is also sent to the 
parents showing the progress of the pupil. 

The school building is 50x165 with four 
stories and basement. If there were suffi- 
cient ground, Dr. Belfield would advise all 
buildings to be two stories with the excep- 
tion of the forge and foundry, which should 
be one story only. 


TOLEDO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school is maintained under the joint 
control of the Toledo Board of Education 
and the directors of the Toledo University, 
and was started by an endowment from 
Jessup H. Scott, a philanthropic citizen of 
Toledo. A_1 deficiences in the expenses are 
now met by the city. The appropriation 
last year was $12,000, and $2,000 were re- 
ceived from the scholars for material. It is 
a four-story brick building, one hundred 
and twenty by one hundred and sixty feet, 
and is in direct connection with the high 
school building. ‘The conditions for ad- 
mission are, that the pupil shall be thirteen 
years of age, and shall have snccessfully 
completed the first seven years’ work of the 
public school course or its equivalent. The 
school was opened in December, 1885. 
The work in the mechanic arts and in 
drawing for the boys is similar to that of the 
St. Louis and Chicago schools. In addi- 
tion, at this school the girls receive instruc- 
tion in drawing, wood carving, light joinery 
and domestic economy ; or sewing, cook- 
ing, dress-making and shopping, learning 
the kind of goods, as of texture, and how 
to buy them. 

For the residents of Toledo, instruction 
in the manual training school is free like 
the other public schools, a small charge 
being made for material, averaging for the 
four years about $8 per year for boys, and 
$7.50 for girls. For non-residents, tuition, 
including high school fee and regular 
material fee, for boys averages about $70, 
and for girls $55 per year. The term is 
four years. The students furnish their own 
drawing instruments, drawing boards and 
aprons or overalls. 

Prof. George S. Mills is the Superintend- 
ent. He estimates the expense per pupil 
for material at $6 to $7, and all expenses 
of the manual training about $25, and in 
the academic high school course $16 per 
pupil. The whole enrollment for the day 
school is over 400, with a night school also 





of 215. The girls spend forty-five minutes 
each day, four days in the week, at wood- 
carving ; forty-five minutes, for five days, at 
plain sewing and dress-making, and one and 
a half hours, for five days, at cooking. For 
the girls, instruction is given as follows: 
First year, light carpentry and wood-carv- 
ing; second year, instruction in plain 
sewing and garment cutting and making ; 
third year, cooking, purchasing household 
supplies, chemistry of cooking ; fourth year, 
cutting, making and fitting garments, 
household decoration, millinery, etc. 

The school sessions are six hours per day, 
with forty-five minute periods. Where a 
child, apparently slow in learning, is doing 
the best she can, she is advanced with the 
rest. This is left to the judgment of the 
teacher. Evidence demonstrates that those 
who take to manual training compare fav- 
orably with those who do not, the grading 
in some instances being higher, and it is, 
therefore, considered no detriment to an 
advance in studies. A number of the girl 
graduates have secured excellent positions 
with architects for drafting. An arrange— 
ment is made with the city stores by which 
the girls buy the goods which they make up 
at the school, thus giving them a knowledge 
of shopping. The graduates can cut and fit 
dresses. The salaries paid range from $800 
upwards. In the machine shops good all- 
round mechanics and instructors are paid 
$1000. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


This is a private enterprise, and was 
organized in 1890. Prof. N. M. Anderson 
is the ptincipal. Applicants for admission 
must be at least ten years of age. The 
course is eight years, tuition $200 per year, 
which includes a lunch at noon. Hours are 
from 8.45 a. m. to5 p.m. One and a half 
hours a day, five days in the week, are de- 
voted to the manual training course, which 
is herewith given: First year, free hand 
drawing ; second year, free-hand drawing 
continued ; third year, clay drawing or 
modeling ; fourth year, wood carving ; fifth 
year, mechanical drawing and wood work; 
sixth year, mechanical drawing and metal 
work; seventh year, mechanical drawing 
and machine work; eighth year, study of 
engines, boilers and other machinery, ex— 
perimental work and visiting manufacturing 
establishments. 

There are 215 pupils on the roll. The 
cost of manual training could not be given, 
owing to the short time the course has 
been in existence. The carving on a large 
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organ, which was shown us, was the work 
of aclass of boys of thirteen years. This 
was a requirement of the class, beginning 
in September and ending in June, working 
forty-five minutes a day. All the scholars 
of the school are examined regularly by a 
physician twice a year, and special examin— 
ations are given once a year of the eyes, 
ears and lungs. This is tor the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there are any defects 
that could be remedied by exercise in the 
gymnasium. 


OTHER MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Fewish Orphanage, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
This was organized twenty five years ago, 
and is supported by the Jewish Lodge and 
private subscriptions. There were 414 chil- 
dren at the institution. As they have had 
only two years’ experience in the manual 
training department, no idea could be 
formed as to the expense. First year is 
devoted to bench work, and second year to 
lathe work. We were shown work made by 
boys of thirteen years, and tables made by 
boys only fourteen years of age. In the 
carpenter shop there were the first-year 
boys, from eleven to fourteen years of age, 
who used planes, understood their use and 
how to keep them in order. Drawing or 
drafting and printing and press work are 
also taught. The girls work in the morn- 
ings at domestic duties and plain sewing, 
and the boys in the afternoons, alternately 
with school duties. ‘Typewriting and sten- 
ography are taught in the school course. 
The children appeared pleased with the 
manual training course, and all connected 
with the institution expressed their entire 
satisfaction with what had already been 
accomplished. 

State Industrial School, Rochester, New 
York.—In this institution sixteen trades are 
taught, and in the erection of some of the 
buildings the boys did all the work. This 
is more of a reformatory institution, admis- 
sions being made for first offenses through 
commitments from justices. A number of 
the boys have been repeatedly returned. 
The grounds are surrounded by high walls, 
giving it more the appearance of a prison. 

Boston, Massachusetts.—During our visit 
to this city we hada long interview with 
Prof. Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent of 
the city schools, who had made a similar 
trip, and received considerable information 
on the subject. In his report, made at the 
time of his return from his trip of inspec- 
tion, he gives the following as an estimate 
for an equipment for a manual training 





school: Wood-working room, or carpenter 
shop, $1,500 ; pattern.maker’s shop, $2,000 ; 
blacksmith shop and foundry, $2,500; ma- 
chine shop, $6,o0oc For a school of two 
hundred and six -n pupils eleven rooms 
would be necessary, viz.: Three school 
rooms, four shops and four other rooms 
(two for drawing and two for laboratories). 
A smaller school could hardly do with less ; 
but a school of double the size would not 
need to duplicate the whole provision. 

We also visited a school now in course of 
erection at Newton Highlands near Boston, 
under the care of the Catholic church. This 
is designed to teach trades to destitute boys. 
The building will cost, when equipped, 
$100,000, and will accommodate six hun- 
dred. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York.— 
This Institute was established after many 
years’ study on the part of its founder, Mr. 
Charles Pratt, of Brooklyn. Its object is to 
promote manual and industrial education, 
and to inculcate habits of industry and thrift. 
Some idea of its immensity can be formed 
when it is stated, there are on the rolls of 
the different departments 3,941. ‘‘ The In- 
stitute is provided with a liberal endowment, 
which enables it to make merely nominal 
charges for tuition, and, at the same time, 
to secure the best talent and facilities for the 
accomplishment of its aim and purpose.’’ 
Applicants for admission must be at least 
fourteen years of age. 1,940 of the present 
enrollment are studying domestic arts and 
sciences. Both manual training and trades 
are taught. From our inquiry we learned 
there has been no trouble whatever with 
the trades’ unions, but that the Journeymen 
Plumbers’ Association co-operate with the 
Institute. 

New York Trade Schools.—The New 
York trade schools were established eleven 
years ago for the purpose of giving young 
men instruction in certain trades and to en- 
able young men already in those trades to 
improve themselves. They have day and 
evening classes. The superintendent says 
better results are obtained with the day 
classes. The institution does not meet ex- 
penses, the deficiency being supplied by the 
promoters of the enterprise. We were in- 
formed that a boy of sixteen would get all 
necessary training in a trade ina three- 
months course, and as much as he could learn 
in two or three years as an apprentice. Af- 
ter his term at the school, practice would 
make him proficient in any branch. Lec- 
tures are given on theory to each class. Out 
of a class of nineteen, who had decorated a 
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ceiling which we were shown, fifteen were 
beginners. Mr, Auchmuchy had several 
houses built in the city on which the pupils 
of the school did all the work, showing that 
he had sufficient confide? in their ability. 
A printing office has recently been added to 
the school. All the buildings are of one 
story, with the blacksmith shop in the base- 
ment. They receive quite a number of 
scholars each year from Pennsylvania. Out 
of the roll of five hundred and forty-one 
last year we noticed twenty-four were from 
this State, and that two hundred and forty- 
six of the enrollment studied plumbing. 

Philadeliphia.—Manual training has been 
a feature of the high school course of this 
city for six years. Two schools are now es- 
tablished, and the results, we were informed, 
have been entirely satisfactory. They have 
been somewhat retarded in the work owing 
to the limited appropriation for this pur- 
pose. As the schools had but one session 
during our visit there, closing at 2 o'clock, 
we were unable to see the practical work- 
ings of the system. Students are admitted 
to the manual training school who have fin- 
ished the grammar school course. There is 
also an industrial art school under the care 
of the board of education. Superintendent’s 
report says, ‘‘ Manual training can be intro- 
duced into the primary, secondary and 
grammar grades at the rate of from $2 to $4 
per pupil.’’ This is confined in this case 
to drawing, clay modeling and wood turn- 
ing orcarving. Theestimated value of the 
furniture in the two manual training schools 
is given in the report at $12,350. Prof. 
Wm. L. Sayre, principal, says, ‘* Of the two 
hundred and sixty-three graduates, fully 
seventy per cent. are engaged in those in- 
dus'rial pursuits in which a high order of 
intelligence, as well as skill of hand, is re- 
quired. They are engaged as electricians, 
architects, chemists, dentists, draughtsmen, 
engineers, makers of optical instruments, 
plumbers, machinists, carpenters,’’ etc. 

THE SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 

Our trip, although laborious, was pleas- 
ant, instructive, and profitable. At each 
place visited we were accorded a hearty 
welcome, and no effort was spared by those 
in charge of the respective schools to enable 
us to obtain the fullest details of the course 
of instruction given; the wish being ex- 
pressed that our mission might be produc- 
tive of beneficial results. The only school 


visited that was exclusively for soldiers’ 
orphans was at Knightstown, Indiana. 

The committee are fully convinced of the 
desirability and necessity of manual train- 
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ing, of the great advantage accruing to the 
boys or girls who, when discharged from 
such schools, are enabled to take an advanced 
position in the trade they may adopt, and 
that would secure to them remuneration 
sufficient to make them self supporting 
while completing their apprenticeship. 

The children in the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, who are the wards of the State, re- 
ceiving care and education from the Com- 
monwealth, because of their unfortunite 
condition in life, are of a class whose hand, 
as well as mind, should be trained, thus 
fitting them for a citizenship that shall be 
honorable, and in a measure preparing them 
to earn a livelihood when discharged from 
the schools and made dependent upon their 
own exertions and labor. ‘They should be 
fitted for a life of industry and thrift; ad- 
vanced so far in knowledge of mechanics 
and mechanism as to make them of enough 
value to the industrtal community to secure 
for them, even in an apprenticeship, suff- 
cient pay to maintain them. Many of these 
children, it must be remembered, are with- 
out parents or homes. 

When the Commission took charge of the 
schools there were on the rolls 1,788 chil- 
dren. Under the law directing the closing 
of the schools, they have been reduced to 
three in number, and the pupils to 524. 
These children are maintained and edu- 
cated at a cost of $140 per capita per year, 
but the schools cannot be continued upon 
this per capita appropriation with any less 
number of children. 

Many applications are still being received 
for admission to the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, which show that there are still de- 
serving and necessitous children of the sol- 
dier, who, we think, are as much entitled to 
the guardianship and the care of the State 
as were the children of the soldier who had 
no greater claim upon the State for services 
rendered during the war than those who 
yet remain as her citizens, and who by their 
infirmities, consequent upon war or age, are 
unable to care for their children, or whose 
children may be orphans by death of the 
parent or parents. These children should 
be cared for, should be saved from vagrancy, 
and your committee are of the opinion 
that Orphans’ Industrial Schools should be 
established. 

We do not ask nor recommand the re- 
opening or continuance of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools, but suggest that the schools 
now in charge of the Commission should be 
continued for the present; that there shall 
be erected by the State another school to 
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be named the Manual Training School, and | however, the manual training buildings have 


that the three schools now in existence shall 
be in a measure preparatory schools. In 
these schools under this arrangement one 
thousand children could be cared for, and 
we would recommend that this number be 
established as the maximum ; that the pres- 


ent Soldiers’ Orphan Schools shall be | 


merged into the Orphans Industrial School | 
| allow those now in the schools, but who will 


system, the children therein to be continued 
as pupils; and that in the membership of 
these schools the soldiers’ orphans shall 
have preference, and when such preferences 
have been given, the vacancies remaining 
shall be apportioned to the various sections 
of the State for the admission of destitute 
children other than soldiers’ orphans. 

The children could be maintained in the 
three preparatory schools at the present per 
capita of $140. These would accommo- 
date, say, seven hundred and fifty children. 
Two hundred and fifty could be cared for 
in the training branches, but for these there 
would be needed an increased per capita of 
say $60, Or $200 per capita per year. When, 





been so far advanced as to allow of a greater 
population than two hundred and fifty, then 
such rearrangement of the schools known as 
preparatory can be made as to reduce the 
number, and eventually place all the chil- 
dren together, and maintain them at a 
greatly reduced per capita. 

Some provision should also be made to 


under the law be discharged therefrom at or 
about the time of the institution of the said 
industrial schools, to remain for some time 
to reap the benefit of the manual training. 
Say, those then sixteen years of age be al- 
lowed to remain two years; those fifteen 
years of age, two years more; those fourteen 
years of age, three years more. 

It is recommended that a committee of 
three be appointed as a Committee on Leg- 
islation, whose duty it shall be to prepare 
the necessary bill for presentation to the 
Legislature, embodying the suggestions con- 
tained herein and securing appropriations 
to carry out the same. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE SCHOOL JOUBNAL. 


LANCASTER, FEBRUARY, 1893. 


Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer 


HE salary of the State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction of Pennsylvania is 
twenty-five hundred dollars. It has never 
been greater than this. There was, for a 
number of years, a salary of $1,250 paid to 
the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools. While the same officer held both 
positions, as was the case with Dr. Wicker- 
sham and Dr. Higbee during a part of the 
time that each held office as State Superin- 
tendent, his salary was thus made $3,750. 
The Orphan Schools have for some years 
been under the care of a special Commis- 
sion, and this salary of $1,250 ceased with 
their removal from the School Department. 
In the general demand for high-grade men 
for the direction of school affairs, salaries 
have so greatly advanced that what was fair 
remuneration twenty or twenty-five years 
ago can no .onger be regarded as such. 
Our State list of County, City, and Bor- 
ough Superintendents shows forty-five of 
these officers to be in receipt of an annual 








salary of from $1,500 to $2,000; eleven 
range from $2,000 to $2,500, and eight 
from $2,500 to $5,oco-——Pittsburg being 
$3,500, Allegheny county $4,000, and Phil- 
adelphia $5,000. If the item of $2,500 
now paid to the State Superintendent were 
increased to $5,000, the salary would be 
more worthy of Pennsylvania, giving evi- 
dence that the foremost place in the educa- 
tional work of the State is not rated ata 
low valuation. It would also be more 
nearly commensurate with the dignity and 
importance of this high official position. 





THE recent convention of City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents, which held an inter- 
esting two days’ session at Harrisburg, was 
attended by a larger number of these offi- 
cers than any previous meeting. Governor 
Pattison addressed the convention on the 
last day of the session, and announced the 
death of Hon. Jas. G. Blaine, which was 
noted in the resolutions, and a telegram of 
condolence sent to the family. The princi- 
pal questions acted upon were the State 
publication of school books, emphatically 
condemned; a school census, earnestly 
recommended ; free text-books, approved, 
but no further legislation advised, the per- 
missive bill being deemed sufficient at this 
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time ; and compulsory education, the prin- 
ciple of which is recognized as right, but no 
definite plan formulated. A full report of 
the proceedings was taken for Zhe FYournat, 
which, with record of attendance, will ap- 
pear in our March number. The officers 
chosen for next year are as follows: Supts. 
L. O. Foose, President; J. B. Johnson, 
Vice-President ; S. H. Hoffman, Secretary, 
and Saml. Transeau, Treasurer. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee are Supts. Hockenberry, 
Harman, and Coughlin. The next meeting 
will be held at Altoona. 

THE Executive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua held a recent meeting 
in Lebanon, at which the programme for 
next summer was under consideration. 
This is rapidly approaching completion and 
will be of a high character. Among the 
lecturers and instructors already secured are 
Prof. John Fiske, the eminent philosopher 
and historian; Dr. Charles A. Young, the 
astronomer, of Princeton; Dr. Frederick 
Starr, of Chicago, and Mr. Percy Reese, of 
Baltimore, both eminent archeologists; Dr. 
R. E. Thompson, of Philadelphia; George 
W. Cable, the novelist, and others. 





DIPHTHERIA is prevalent among the 
school children of Detroit, Michigan, and 
the charge is made by Dr. R. S. Farnum, 
of that city, that the disease has been spread 
by interchanging lead-pencils. The Board 
of Education furnishes pencils for all the 
pupils, and the latter are not allowed to use 
any others. They get one pencil to-day and 
another to-morrow, all the pencils being 
dropped into a box at the close of school 
each day. It is not exaggeration to say 
that the average child using a lead pencil 
will put the lead end into its mouth many 
times a day, and with the pencil going from 
one child’s mouth to another from dav to 
day, it is easy to see that this unclean habit 
might become very dangerous. 


Ir there were time for it, we should be glad 
to write at some length of the work of the 
Frost King at Niagara. Here, as we saw it, 
is Winter in the concrete! Great rounded 
hills of ice directly in front of the cataract 
rise to two-thirds the height of the Ameri- 
can and Luna Falls, sloping away to the 
famous ‘‘Ice Bridge,’’ as it is called, on 
which, at the level of the water, and said to 
be fifty feet in thickness, one may walk at 
leisure from the American to the Canadian 
side, and enjoy, under most favorable cir- 
cumstances, the ever changing wonder and 








beauty of the scene. In Prospect Park, on 
the islands above the falls, and in Victoria 
Park, the effects of the frozen spray, chang- 
ing bushes, trees, houses, railings, parapets, 
etc., out of all resemblance to themselves, are 
unique, fantastic, often massive, and always 
surprising. Icicles of colossal size hang in 
many places, the most beautiful we saw 
being those at the Whirlpool Rapids. 
Above and about the Three Sisters, where 
in the summer time the mad rush of the 
waters fills the air with the sound of their 
commotion, all is frozen solid as far as the 
head of Goat Island. The walk from the 
Horseshoe to the Sisters, though one’s 
ears may tingle in this ‘“‘nipping and eager 
air,’’ is not soon to be forgotten. The pic- 
ture here, as the green waters flecked with 
foam rush on between their snow-white 
banks, is better than summer at its best. 
Niagara in winter one should see who is 
familiar with its summer glory; but if you 
can see it only once, let that once be not in 
sleighing time but in summer time, when 
everthing flows free, and you can linger 
here for days and wander at will in comfort 
and in glad content. 





THE fifth annual Institute of the School 
Directors of Lancaster county was held in 
the court house at the county seat on Jan- 
uary sth. A large number of directors 
were present. Mr. J. R. Bricker presided, 
and S.S. Kraybill was elected secretary. 
Mr. Charles B. Keller, of Ephrata, read a 
paper on ‘‘ New Legislation Needed ;’’ and 
Mr. H. H. Kurtz, on ‘‘ Free Text Books.’’ 
These papers were discussed at length. 
The committee on resolutions submitted the 
following, which were adopted sertatim, 
certain of them being opposed by a minor- 
ity of the Directors present: 


1, We recommend that the minimum school 
term of the State be extended from six to eight 
months. 

2. That Directors be requested to put supple- 
mentary reading matter into the schools and 
to encourage the formation of school libraries. 

3. That it is the sense of the convention that 
the adoption of free text-books would greatly 
redound to the benefit of the various school dis- 
tricts. 

4. That we recognize closer supervision as 
one of the great needs of our school system, and 
earnestly petition the Legislature to make pro- 
vision therefor. 

5. That we recognize the claims of College 
graduates to the same consideration as a Nor- 
mal graduate, in the privileges accorded them 
of teaching in our common schools, and would 
urge the Legislature to grant the same condi- 
tions. 
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6. That the thanks of the convention are due 
the Pennsylvania Legislature for the libera! ap- 
propriation, and we earnestly ask a continuance 
of the same. 

7. That provision be made by the Legislature 
to defray the necessary expenses of the Direc- 
tors in attending their annual convention for 
the election of County Superintendent. 

8. That a law be enacted providing for an 
annual State convention of school directors, and 
making provision for the expenses of the same. 

g. That the convention condemns the prac- 
tice upon the part of teachers of violating their 
contract in one district to accept schools in an- 
other, and the practice of school boards in aid- 
ing or endorsing such action upon the part of 
teachers. 

10. That the Committee on Legislation be in- 
structed to take active measures in having the 
views of the convention brought before the edu- 
cational committee of the Legislature at an 
early day. 





Commit TO Memory.—The following has 
come under our notice as a suggestive item 
of some importance: ‘‘ Teachers who have 
never seen what is actually done will hardly 
believe it possible, but in the Cabot Primary 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts, we have 
seen what has been noted in a lesser degree 
in many other places. The children in the 
upper primary grade have memorized the 
whole of ‘ Paul Kevere’s Ride,’ ‘The Chil- 
dren’s Hour,’ ‘ The Village Blacksmith,’ 
and extensive selections trom ‘ Hiawatha.’ 
They recite these individually and in con- 
cert with surprising beauty and correctness 
of inflection, emphasis, expression, and per- 
sonality. It is better done than it would 
be by most grammar or high-school pupils. 
Nor is it mere imitation. ‘They know what 
it means and can tell in their own language. 
They know about the connected history and 
associated geography. ‘They are zealously 
interested, and it is to them a thing of life. 
It lifts the language and reading lessons 
high above all mechanical or routine work. 
Try it in your own school and see how far 
it 1s possible.’’ 


Pror. D. M. SENSENIG has tendered his 
resignation as professor of mathematics at 
the West Chester State Normal School, be- 
cause of his own failing health as well as the 
serious illness of his wife. Prof. S. is a 
graduate of the Millersville Normal School, 
where he afterwards taught, assisting Dr. 
Edward Brooks in the department of mathe- 
matics. He was principal of Indiana Normal 
School for a few years, but the greater part 
of his teaching has been done at West 
Chester. He is the author of two valuable 
text-books on algebra, ‘‘ Numbers Univer- 











salized’’ and ‘‘ Numbers Symbolized.’’ 
His friends—and they are many—wish both 
himself and his good wife speedy restoration 
to the blessings of health and their old- 
time activity. 


A PUPIL writes to his teacher as follows: 
‘If Providence had not placed you near 
my cradle, where should | be to-day? In 
outer darkness. If I have any adequate 
conception of duty, it is from you that it 
comes tome. I was born with prejudices. 
Prejudices are ligatures—you loosened those 
bonds; you gave me growth in liberty. 
Into what would have been a criminal you 
put a conscience. Without you I should 
have grown up amoral dwarf. I exist by 
you. I was only an animal, you have made 
me amind; you have made me, as a man, 
fit for this earthly life; you have educated 
my soul for the celestial existence. You 
have given me human reality, the key of 
truth, and, to go beyond that, the key of 
light. Oh, my Teacher, I thank you! It is 
you who have created me anew.”’ 


Pror. M. G. BrumMBAUGH, who is one of 
our best known as well as one of our best 
Institute instructors, spent last year at the 
graduate school of Harvard University, and 
is this year in the Department of Philosophy 
of the University of Pennsylvania as a 
graduate student. He is following special 
lines of research in literature, economics, 
psychology and philosophy, and the history 
of education in Germany, England and the 
United States, and will return to the public 
school work of his native State all the better 
for these two years of University life. 


THE power which the mind of a great 
man may impart to the mind of a young 
man, says the Atlantic Monthly in a review 
of Carter’s ‘* Life of Mark Hopkins,’’ may 
some day be the subject of investigation in 
scientific hypnotism. Certain it is that 
there have been great instructors in the 
world who seem to have given to their pu- 
pils impulses, or ideas, or qualifications, or 
ambitions, by which the latter have risen 
into prominence. Certain it is that two 
of our American Colleges, small, obscure, 
and exceedingly poor in material equipment, 
have produced beyond their due proportion 
men possessed of the faculty of becoming 
prominent, and that these successful men 
have ascribed their success with wonderful 
unanimity to two great teachers. That is 
to say, two microscopic specks upon the 
chart of population, hardly discoverable by 
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the unassisted eye, have suddenly thrown 
off judges, generals, governors, legislators, 
members of the Cabinet and even Presi- 
dents,—not perhaps abstract thinkers or 
scholars, but men who have become emi- 
nent in contact with other men. It is also 
noticeable that the greater minds are those 
which are most deeply impressed by the 
great teacher. It is manifest that one of 
these men, Mark Hopkins, who could so 
profoundly affect the minds and lives of 
some of the greatest men of our time, cannot 
have the story of his life told too well. 
While not perhaps a leader of religious 
thought, he was a profoundly religious man, 
and possessed a great and contented mind. 
The fifth chapter of Matthew formulated 
his theology. Love and duty were the two 
great elements of his belief, as of his life 
and character. The religious element in 
his nature was perhaps that which deepened 
the impression left upon the minds of his pu- 
pils, as nothing else could have done. This 
is beyond question the factor of profoundest 
significance in the development of charac- 
ter and purpose in life ; and lacking this the 
teacher is radically weak, however broad 
his scholarship or great his natural gifts and 
endowments. 


In the Politics of Aristotle are these inspir- 
ing words, as translated by Mr. Welldon: 
‘* There is a certain education, says Aris- 
totle, which our sons should receive, not as 
being practically useful, nor as indispensable, 
but as liberal and noble. Again, the en- 
deavor of nature is that men may be able 
not only to engage in business nightly, but 
also to spend their leisure nobly. The right 
conduct of business and the noble employ- 
ment of leisure are both requisite.’’ 


THE cigarette smoker is an active mem- 
ber of the suicide club. The sale and use 
of these little rolls of ‘‘ doctored ’’ tobacco, 
and often poisoned paper, are said to be in- 
creasing to an alarming degree. That a 
comparatively few men may make money 
the weak multitude must be cursed by this 
traffic. The schools can do much to dis- 
courage boys from forming or continuing 
the deadly habit. This is of greater import- 
ance than arithmetic or geography. Dr. 


Andrew J. White, late of Cornell University, 
writes: ‘‘Let me say that I never knew a 
young student to smoke cigarettes who did 
not disappoint expectations, or, to use our 
expressive vernacular, ‘kinder peter out.’ 
I have watched this for thirty years, and 
can not now recall an exception to the rule.”’ 
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Some’one has wisely said: ‘‘ The teach- 
er’s work is not the mere mechanical matter 
of hearing a few lessons and keeping a few 
children in order, as it is too often supposed 
to be. It is in every sense an art of the 
highest order, and the true teacher is an 
artist, carving, not blocks of marble, but 
living mind and character ; not doing work 
that will perish after the lapse of a few cen- 
turies, but will endure forever. The schools 
of any locality are its most important public 
interest, and should always be so regarded.’”’ 
This is a just estimate of the teacher’s 
duties and the value of our public schools. 


- a 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION, 


HE extended report given in the pres- 

ent issue of Zhe School Fournal, of 
the National Conference on University Ex- 
tension, is justified by the importance of the 
meeting. It is proper that the educators of 
the State should know what was said and 
done in this high-grade educational conven- 
tion. The session lasted during parts of 
three days. It was our privilege to be pres- 
ent on Thursday, December zgth, and to 
attend also the very pleasant reception and 
promenade concert tendered the delegates 
on Thursday evening at the Academy of 
Fine Arts by Bryn Mawr, Swarthmore and 
Haverford Colleges and the University of 
Pennsylvania. The Germania Orchestra 
discoursed popular selections throughout the 
evening, and, following the reception, there 
was also a generous collation served. Music, 
paintings, sculpture—-many of the best things 
of the world in all three of these directions 
brought together into this beautiful temple 
of art—the meeting of friends, social inter- 
course, the good cheer of the well spread 
tables, all combined to make it a memor- 
able evening worthy the proverbial hospi- 
tality of Philadelphia. 

The American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, which was founded 
to promote general interest in this subject 
and to assist in organizing and co-ordinat- 
ing, as far as possible, all the various agen- 
cies devoted to this general subject, has 
done no wiser thing than to establish a 
Seminary for the training of University Ex- 
tension lecturers and organiz:ers. The his- 
tory of the movement in England has shown 
clearly the need of some method of develop- 
ing and systematizing the technical knowl- 
edge peculiar to this method of instruction, 
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and putting it within the reach of those who 
expect to engage in the work. 

The term, University Extension, is per- 
haps to some extent a misleading one; and, 
indeed, it has been objected to on the 
ground that it creates a false impression as 
to the scholarly character of the work ac- 
complished in this movement. This objec- 
tion is not, perhaps, altogether well founded; 
but it may have tended to beget and per- 
petuate in the mind of the college professor 
who undertakes to assist in this sort of in- 
struction the idea that he has nothing more 
to do than repeat what he gives to his col- 
lege classes. This subject has been so well 
discussed that it is not necessary to go into 
detail here. The reader who is interested 
may find an article on this subject by Prof. 
Edward J. James, entitled. ‘‘The Uni- 
versity Extension Lecturer: What he 
should be and what he should do,’’ which is 
published in Philadelphia by the American 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching; also an article entitled ‘*‘The 
Extension Seminary,’’ in the November 
number, 1892, of the University Extension 
magazine. It may however, be worth 
while to call attention to the fact that the 
fundamental object of University Extension 
lecturing is to arouse interest, and not to 
convey information, and the opportunity of 
the University Extension lecturer to excite 
interest is limited to five or six, or, at most, 
ten or twelve occasions, on which he meets 
his audience ; and that this audience itself is 
made up of very different elements from the 
ordinary college class. Asaconsequence it is 
very necessary that the lecturer should adopt 
such methods and such devices as will enable 
him to create the greatest degree of interest. 

It is plain, moreover, from the history of 
this movement in England and the United 
States, that those college instructors are 
most successful in their Extension work who 
have the keenest interest in the University 
Extension movement itself as a great edu- 
cational agency. ‘Those who have had the 
management of offices, whether conducted 
by societies or by universities, from which 
University Extension lecture courses are en- 
gaged, agree in the fact that the demand of 
local centres for men who can create an in- 
terest in the subject of University Extension 
itself, as well as give instruction in the par- 
ticular subject of the lecture course, is stead- 
ily increasing. | The office of the American 
Society is in receipt of a continually increas- 
ing number of requests that no lecturer 
should be sent the respective local centres 
who cannot leave a centre in a better con- 





dition for subsequent courses than it was 
when he began his own course. All this 
implies that the lecturer shall be able to 
arouse and sustain interest in the educa- 
tional aspects of this movement; shall be 
able to manage and instruct local commit- 
tees; in a word, shall be able to organize 
the work in any given centre in such a man- 
ner as to ensure its permanence. 

All this involves, on the part of the lec- 
turer, a knowledge of the University Exten- 
sion ‘movement in its origin and develop- 
ment and its practical working, especially ip 
this country. It involves a knowledge of 
its relations to other educational agencies 
and of its possibilities as an educational 
movement. It implies a knowledge of the 
technical devices by which the work is 
carried on and an ability to use that knowl- 
edge in such a way as to promote, in the 
most efficient manner, the whole cause of 
University Extension. Such knowledge can 
only come from a careful consideration of 
the history and development of University 
Extension and its relation to other educa- 
tional forces, both in this country and 
abroad. 

For the purpose of organizing a centre for 
the cultivation of this particular knowledge, 
the American Society established, in Oc- 
tober, 1892, the Seminary for the training 
of University Extension lecturers ard or- 
ganizers, recognizing the fact that a general 
knowledge of educational problems and ed- 
ucational conditions is of fundamental ne- 
cessity to the man who would appreciate the 
great possibilities of the University Exten- 
sion movement. The work of the Seminary 
was organized along broad educational lines, 
as the full title of the organization indi- 
cates: ‘*Seminary for the stndy of Ameri- 
can Educational problems and for the 
Training of University Extension Lecturers 
and Organizers.’’ The Seminary holds five 
sessions a week, of from one to two hours 
each, usually beginning at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. One afternoon is given to a 
discussion of the technique of Universitv Ex- 
tension, taking up, in detail, one after an- 
other, all the elements characteristic of this 
method of instruction, including such topics 
as The Lecture: its function in Univer- 
sity Extension work ; its form; its relation 
to the other means of education, etc. ; the 
class; the examination ; the written paper 
work; the functions of the local committee, 
of the central office; the means by which a 
sequence in subject can be secured, etc., in- 
cluding all the varied questions that can 
arise in regard to this important educational 
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movement. Another afternoon is given to 
the study of Psychology in its relation to 
education, including a consideration of 
physiological psychology and the service 
which it may render to pedagogics. Still 
another afternoon is devoted to the study of 
Pedagogics, or the science of education and 
the organization of education in general. 
The fifth is devoted to a study of English 
schools, to be followed later by a study of 
educational ideas. 

It will be seen that this curriculum offers a 
most valuable element of training to any 
person who is looking forward to entering 
an educational career, whether in lower or 
higher institutions, or in public or private 
schools. The work is so arranged that the 
members of the Seminary may carry on their 
systematic studies in the various branches 
of science at the same time. An arrange- 
ment has been made with the University of 
Pennsylvania, by which college graduates 
who are taking the work of this Seminary 
may have it counted toward the degree of 
M. A., and that those who are studying for 
the decree of Ph. D. may also take the work 
of this Seminary as one of the subjects for 
that degree. 

It is safe to say that American education 
as a whole owes a debt to the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing for thus recognizing more distinctly 
than has ever been recognized before the 
importance of throughgoing, detailed study 
of general educational problems; and the 
work of this Seminary will contribute its 
share towards increasing the dignity of the 
educational cause. 





————— 


THE BOSTON MEETING. 


HE Department of Superintendence of 

the National Educational Association 
will hold its next annual meeting in Boston, 
February 21st, 22nd and 23rd. The Presi- 
dent of the department is Dr. Edward 
Brooks, Superintendent of the schools of 
Philadelphia, and the Secretary Prof. J. W. 
Philips, of Birmingham, Alabama. Boston 
will make good her promise that the meet- 
ing shall be a memorable one. The follow- 
ing are the subjects to be considered and 
discussed, so far as they have yet been an- 
nounced : . 


1. ‘‘ What do school statistics teach in respect 
to the moral influence of education ?” 
T. Harris, Commissioner of Education. 

2. ‘‘ Plans of organization for school purposes 
in large cities." Andrew S. Draper, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


William 
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3. ‘‘ Thegrading of country schools.”’ Henry 
Sabin, Editor of /owa School Fournal, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

4. ‘‘ The graded system of the rural schools 
of New Jersey.” Addison B. Poland, State 
Superintendent of Schools of New Jersey. 

5. “‘ The supervision of city schools."’ Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

6. ‘“* The supervision of country schools.” D. 
J. Waller, Jr., State Superintendent of Schools 
of Pennsylvania. 

7. ‘‘The reconstructon of the grammar- 
school course.’’ Charles B. Gilbert, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

8. ‘‘ The Cambridge experiment.’’ Francis 
Cogswell, Superintendent of Schools, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

g. “‘ The Scholastic and Professional Train- 
ing of Teachers.” 

(a) ‘Sources of supply of teachers in city 
schools.”” Aaron Gove, Superintendent of 
Schools, Denver, Colorado. 

(b) ‘* What can be done to increase the ef- 
ficiency of teachers in actual service?’ ‘Thomas 
M. Balliet, Superintendent of Schools, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, 

(c) ‘‘ What shall be done with non-progres- 
Sive or retrogressive teachers?” J. M. Green- 
wood, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

10. ‘‘The Comparative Merits of Literature 
and History for Moral Culture.”’ 

(a) ‘“ The value of literature for moral cul- 
ture.’’ Charles de Garmo, President of Swarth- 
more College, Pennsylvania. 

(b) ‘* The value of history for moral culture.” 
Charles M. Andrews, Professor of Literature, 


- Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 


11. “* The study of English in public schools.” 
Albert P. Marble, Superintendent of Schools, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

12. ‘‘Wood-work in grammar schools.” 
Virgil G. Custis, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

13. ‘Examinations and promotions in ele- 
mentary schools.’’ Oscar H. Cooper, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Galveston, Texas. 

14. ‘‘ University extension in its relation to 
public education."” W. Hudson Shaw, Fellow 
of Baliol College, Oxford, England. 


In preparing the above programme, arrange- 
ments have been made with the writers of papers 
for specified limits in respect to time so as to 
give ample opportunity for general discussion. 
The motto of the meeting will be: S/or/ fapers 
and full discussions. 

All the leading railroads will give reduced 
rates. The meetings will be held at Hunting- 
ton Hall, Boylston Street. The Brunswick, 
Vendome and Victoria hotels will charge $4.00 
a day tothe members. The United States, the 
Quincy House, and American House will give 
practically as good a table and good rooms for 
$2.50 a day. Those who prefer can have the 
choicest rooms at the Thorndike, the Reynolds, 
the Parker House, Young’s Hotel, or the Tre- 
mont, at rates ranging from $1.00 to $3.00 per 
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day, whether single or in couples. The 
Wednesday meetings will be held at Cam- 
bridge, the entertainment being provided by 
the friends of education in Harvard College. 
A large attendance is expected, especially as 
there is to be no meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction or of the National Associ- 
ation in 1893. 


——_—__ 


LADY TEACHERS AT CHICAGO. 


HE Board of Lady Managers of the 
Chicago Exposition was created by act 
of Congress, and its duties, as defined by the 
Commission, will be to have general charge 
and management of all the interests of 
women in connection with the Exposition, 
which, it is believed, will be the grandest 
exhibition in the history of the world. The 
best of every land will be contributed for the 
marvelous display. The objects of extensive 
travel, and more, will be here presented for 
the entertainment and education of our 
people. ‘Teachers more perhaps than others 
will be benefited by the opportunity for im- 
provement offered. The daily attendance 
may not fall short of 200,000 to 300,000 
persons. In the vacation months, July and 
August, it is certain to be greatest. At this 
period accommodations will be high in 
price and difficult to obtain ; the problem of 
housing the immense multitude that will 
gather within her borders will probably tax 
Chicago’s capacity to the utmost. 

In view of these conditions the Board of 
Lady Managers take great pleasure in mak- 
ing announcement to the lady teachers of 
America, that the Board of Education of 
the public schools of Chicago have tendered 
to them under certain conditions, the use of 
the public school buildings of Chicago free 
of charge, for the entertainment of the lady 
teachers attending the Exposition during the 
months of July and August. This act of 
hospitality has been inspired by the desire 
to enable as many teachers as_ possible 
to visit comfortably the great Exposition, 
at so small a cost that large numbers of 
teachers will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity who otherwise might not be able to 
attend. 

The buildings set apart for the use of the 
lady teachers are noble structures of brick 
and stone, situated in pleasant grounds 
many of them ornamented with shade trees. 
They contain from twelve to fifteen large 
rooms each, and are well ventilated and 
lighted. These rooms are approached by 
wide staircases and well lighted halls. Each 
room will accommodate from twelve to fif- 
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teen teachers, and will be furnished with 
single wire-spring cots, mattresses, pillows, 
covers, chairs, tables and simple toilet 
necessaries. Most of the rooms have toilet 
rooms adjoining. Each teacher will furnish 
her linen and soap. One large room in 
each building will be set apart as a reading- 
room, where friends may meet, parties 
gather for the Exposition, and for teachers’ 
headquarters in general. Each building 
will be under the personal care of an excel- 
lent matron, who will devote her time to the 
comfort and safety of her guests. A trusty 
janitor and maids will be employed. The 
buildings have been selected with reference 
to their convenience to the Exposition 
grounds; some will be within easy walking 
distance, others on cable street lines con- 
necting withit. Restaurants will be abund- 
ant in all parts of the city during the Fair. 
Most teachers, however, will take one or 
more meals each day at ‘one of the numer- 
our cafes within the Exposition grounds. 

These school buildings have been ten- 
dered free of charge for the use of the lady 
teachers; certain necessary preliminary ex- 
penses, however, must be incurred—the 
buildings must be furnished and prepared as 
dormitories; desks must be removed; the 
buildings renovated ; cots, chairs and simple 
toilet necessities provided; insurance must 
be paid and ample bonds given for the re- 
turn of the buildings in good condition. 
To meet these expenses memberships will be 
issued to teachers who desire the use of the 
dormitories. The certificate of member- 
ship will cost $2.00, and is payable in ad- 
vance with application. Certificates are 
transferable to teachers only. ‘These certi- 
ficates entitle the holder to lodgings in one 
of the school dormitories at the nominal 
rate of forty cents per day, and are good for 
a period not to exceed two weeks; at the 
end of that period time may be extended if 
vacancies exist. Payments for the first 
week’s lodging will fail due March rst, 
1893. Payment for second week’s lodging 
due upon arrival. 

As the number of school buildings is en- 
tirely inadequate to accommodate the great 
number of teachers who will desire to attend 
the Fair, it is positively necessary that ap- 
plications be made promptly. Accommo- 
dations can only be guaranteed to those 
whoact at once. All orders for furnishing 


must be given by March 1st, therefore no 
applications for lodgings can be considered 
after that date. 

Rooms will be assigned in the order in 
which certificates are purchased. 


First ap- 
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plications will receive choice of time, and 
will be allotted to buildings nearest the 
Fair grounds. Special efforts will be made 
to place parties of friends who may wish to 
obtain exclusive use of entire dormitories. 
Schools will be ready July 2d, and the time 
will be divided into terms of two weeks 
each, commencing July 2d. 

In order to simplify details, it is desired 
that each Superintendent, Principal, or 
some teacher selected by them, apply for the 
whole number of accommodations required 
in his school or district ; single receipts will 
be returned to him, filled out to correspond 
with names sent by him. Fill out applica- 
tion blanks and send to Mrs. Solomon 
Thatcher, Jr., Lady Manager and Chair- 
man School Dormitories. Enclose with ap- 
plication draft, postal or money order, made 
payable to J. O. Curry, Treasurer. As 
soon as money is received receipts will fol 
Jow. Enclose stamp with letter of inquiry. 
Upon payment of first week’s lodging, cer- 
tificate assigning time, name and location of 
school will be sent, so that teachers upon ar- 
riving in the city, can go at once to their 
buildings. All applications or other corres- 
pondence must be sent to Mrs. Solomon 
Thatcher, River Forest, W. Chicago, Ill. 


————————— —— 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AMERICANS. 


F there ever was a time in the history of 
this Republic when the importance of 
securing a sound, enlightened, and pure cit- 
izenship was more apparent than at any 
other, that time surely is the present. This 
does not mean that the conditions of politi- 
cal life in this country are any worse now 
than they have been in times past, nor does 
it imply any doubts or misgivings as to the 
strength and soundness in general of our 
democratic institutions, It means only that 
various evils and weaknesses in our political 
system, and the necessity of supplying some 
remedy for them, have forced themselves 
upon public attention in recent years more 
than in the past. 

It does not require that one should be an 
alarmist to believe that unless these evils 
are repressed and these tendencies checked, 
very grave and disastrous consequences will 
surely follow. All intelligent and thovght- 


ful men agree in this. The only question is 
as to remedies—how shail we meet and 
overcome the perils consequent upon free 
immigration and improper naturalization 
laws? how shall we awaken among all 
classes of men a deeper and stronger sense 
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of their rights and duties as American citi- 
zens? Our answer in brief is that it must 
be done largely through educational agen- 
cies. And in educational agencies the first 
and immediate need is for more direct and 
specific instruction of the young as to the 
rights, duties and responsibilities of the cit- 
izen. We must begin at the foundation 
and build up a generation of men who shall 
have higher, broader, and more just con- 
ceptions of what it means to be a citizen of 
a free country. 

For considerations like the foregoing, 
the Patriotic League of 45 Broadway, New 
York, has made arrangements for the pub- 
lication of a series of papers on subjects per- 
taining specially to affairs of government 
and citizenship. These papers will be 
written under the supervision of an Educa- 
tional Committee consisting of Edward 
Everett Hale, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Prof. 
Thomas M. Balliet and other eminent 
writers and educators, and wil! bear the gen- 
eral title of Letters to Young Americans. 

They will be written in a style suited to 
the comprehension of young people. The 
papers will be issued weekly. ‘They will be 
brief, and be easily read and studied tho- 
roughly in an hour’s time each week. The 
first course of papers will consist of thirty six, 
and these will be followed by two others of 
a similar character, making altogether a 
three years’ course of study in the science 
of government. At the end of each vear 
examination papers will be sent by the Pa- 
triotic League to those who desire them, 
and at the end of the whole course an ap- 
propriate certificate will be granted to those 
who answer a certain percentage of the 
questions submitted. These examinations 
will be of the same character as conducted 
under the Chautauqua plan, and the various 
‘‘correspondence’’ schools, They will not 
be obligatory upon any one, and the whole 
course of study can be followed without the 
examinations, alone and independently, if 
desired. The main advantages of the League 
examinations will be the encouragement and 
incentives they furnish to persistent and 
thorough study. 

The plan of study thus stated ought to 
engage the hearty and enthusiastic interest 
of all the parents, teachers and leaders of 
young people. If a need has been found 
to exist for home and ‘‘ correspondence’”’ 
schools which teach the people popular sci- 
ence, languages, aud theology, there must be 
room and need for a school of the same 
character which shall teach the simpler 
principles and the art of good government. 
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We sincerely hope that many of our readers 
will prepare themselves to take advantage 
of these lesson papers. It is hoped that 
teachers in the public schools will take a 
special interest in these studies and endeavor 
to introduce them as far as possible among 
their pupils. All teachers are specially in- 
vited to communicate with the League for 
further particulars as to the formation of 
classes, etc. The studies required will im- 
pose no burdens upon any one, but if pur- 
sued to the end will give a clear and tho. 
rough knowledge of the duties, rights, and 
obligations of free citizenship such as can be 
gained in no other way. 

As a guarantee of the soundness and gen- 
eral excellence of these studies, we can say 
that the Patriotic League, which is responsi- 
ble for them, has among its officers and pro- 
moters such men and women as Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, of Boston; Hon. John Jay; 
Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education; ex Gov. Jas. A. 
Beaver of Pennsylvania; Rev. Dr. Frank Rus- 
sell; Prof. Thomas M. Balliet, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Springfield, Mass., and 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, the well known au- 
thor and Secretary of the Society of King’s 
Daughters. 


- - >_> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





Apams Co.—Supt. Thoman: The schools 
are making a great effort to prepare work for 
the Pennsylvania exhibit at the World's Fair. 
The directors of nearly all the districts have 
furnished the teachers with uniform examination 
paper and from the next monthly examination 
(January 13), the work for the Exhibit will be 
selected. ‘The uniform or graded course of 
school work has been of great use in enabling 
our schools to comply with the request of the 
World's Fair Commissioners. ‘The teachers, as 
also the pupils, are looking forward to have 
Adams County represented with creditable 
specimens of their work: the directors are to be 
commended for the encouragement they have 
given both to the teachers and the pupils. A 
number of the Boards, by resolution, have made 
it a requirement of the schools to prepare work 
for the exhibit. Sucessful District and Local 
Institutes have been held; others will be held 
in the near future. 

sEAVER—Supt. Hillman: The principal edu- 
cational events of this month were the County 
Institute and an educational meeting in the 
new school-house at Shippingport as a sort of 
dedication. The Institute was largely attended. 
An interesting event of the week was the ad- 
dress to the directors by State Supt. Waller. It 
will have a good effect. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The County Institute 
was held at Hollidaysburg, all but four of the 
teachers being present. The attendance of di- 





rectors was the largest in the history of the 
county. The instructors were, Profs. Jos. H. 
Barton, Chas. H. Albert, and J. A. Stewart, 
Drs. S. H. Albro and John B. De Motte, and 
Deputy Supt. Stewart. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The Bellwood School 
Board has completed a new eight-room school- 
house, which for convenience, architectural 
beauty and durability is not surpassed in the 
county. It is heated by the Smead. Wills sys- 
tem, and is well furnished. This house meets 
the wants of this progressive borough and re- 
flects credit on its wide-awake directors. The 
directors of Huston township have greatly im- 
proved three of their school-houses, and have 
also enlarged and fenced a number of school 
grounds on which suitable out-houses have 
been built. The schools of the county with a 
few exceptions are doing good work. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter; The school directors 
of Hilltown placed a copy of Webster's “ Inter- 
national” in each of their schools; they also 
furnish free text books. B. F. Fackenthal, 
Treasurer of the Durham school board, pre- 
sented his annual compensation to the schools 
of the district. The sum contributed, eighty 
dollars, was used to purchase reference books 
which are to supplement the regular text-books. 
The directors of Southampton had the “ course 
of study "’ adopted early in the term, printed in 
pamphlet form. H.T. Williams, who has been 
principal of the Sellersville schools since 1882, 
resigned to accept a position in Pierce’s Busl- 
ness College, Philadelphia. Katie Althouse, 
teacher of the grammar school, Sellersville, and 
Mary L. Jamison, for six years in charge of the 
primary schools at Morristown, have resigned. 
Both these ladies and Prof. Williams have been 
successful teachers, ever faithful in the dis- 
charge of their duties. They carry with them 
to their new fields of labor the best wishes of 
their fellow teachers and of the people in the 
communities in which they taught. 

CENTRE—Supt. Gramley: Our Institute, just 
closed, was the largest ever held here. The 
instructors did excellent work, and much inter- 
est was manifested by teachers and citizens. 
The court house was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity at different times. The beautitul four- 
room building, erected at Rebersburg, is a 
lasting monument to the directors of Miles 
township ; the building is well lighted and suit- 
ably arranged for ventilation. The directors of 
Potter district have also erected a commodious 
one-room house at Earleystown, which is a 
credit to that locality. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: Shady Grove school 
house in West Bradford township has been very 
much improved. The new individual seating 
is a step in the right direction. Honeybrook 
borough has commenced to supply its schools 
with slate blackboards. Wickersham school, in 
East Nottingham township, was named for the 
late Hon. J. P. Wickersham. It is a new 
building south of Oxford. We trust that some 
of its pupils may catch the spark of energy that 
led Chester county's great educational hero to 
victory. We need schools to make men, not 
pupils to feed some fixed methods; we must 
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adapt our schools to the children, and not the 
children to the schools. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman : The County 
Institute was in every respect satisfactory. The 
attendance of teachers and citizens was large 
throughout the week. The instruction given 
was practical and of ahigh order. The interest 
of the people of our county in the Institute is 
remarkable, and cannot fail to have a good effect 
on the schools. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Johnston: Good work is 
being done in most of the schools. Benton 
lengthened the term from 6 to 7 months; Ber- 
wick, from 8 to 9; Briar Creek, from 6 to 7; 
Catawissa, from 8 tog; Fishing Creek, from 6 
to 7 and discontinued the two-term system ; 
Greenwood, from 6 to 8; Montour, from 6 to 
8; Orange, from 6 to 8; Scott, from 6to 8; and 
Millville borough begins with eight months; 
Jackson furnishes all books free ; Bloom, some 
other districts are doing the same as Bloom— 
introducing free text books gradually. At least 
fifty schools were supplied with the “ Interna- 
tional Dictionary.”’ Charts were put into many 
of the schools, and a number not previously 
supplied were furnished with slate boards. The 
salaries of teachers were increased in Beaver, 
Bloom, Briar Creek, Catawissa, Centralia, 
Conyngham, Fishing Creek, Franklin, Jack- 
son, Mifflin, Montour, and Mt. Pleasant. Every 
district in the county has done something to 
make the schools better. Parents and directors 
are taking greater interest in them than ever 
before, and the teachers are doing more careful 
and better work. Our first Local Institute was 
held at Millville. Twenty five teachers were 
present, a number of directors, and many pupils 
and citizens. Valuable practical instruction was 
given by Supt. Walton, of Chester county, Profs. 
Noetling, of Bloomsburg, and Russell, of Mill- 
ville. Several of the teachers did very creditable 
work. The County Institute was a success. 
State Supt. Waller, Deputy Supt. Stewart, Dr. 
White, Supt. Coughlin, Mrs. Welsh. Miss Ella 
Richardson, Profs. Welsh and Noetling and 
others, gave excellent instruction during the 
week. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: Our County 
Institute was very successful and, according to 
the estimate of the county press the largest, in 
point of attendance by the public, ever held. 
The teachers were all present except two. The 
attendance of directors was also unusually large. 
The venture to call a convention of the directors 
proved a wise one, there being only two dis- 
tricts not represented. About seventy directors 
were present; the discussions were animated 
and interesting, and all the exercises profitable. 
State Senator Lloyd delivered an able and in- 
teresting address before the convention on 
Thursday afternoon, upon the subject ‘Our 
Educational Needs and the Influence that will re- 
sult from Progressive School Legislation.’’ The 
convention decided to call another meeting of 
the directors early in the new year. The school 
board of Carlisle has increased the salary of 
each teacher $5 per morth, an increase of $50 
for the term, to take effect January 1, 1893. The 


bonded indebtedness of the borough for school 
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purposes will also be reduced on April Ist, by 
the redemption of $6,000 worth of bonds. 
Another matter that is agitating the minds of 
the teachers of the borough, is a resolution by 
the board some time since, that all teachers, re- 
gardless of credentials held, must be exainined 
annually before they will be employed to teach. 
The Pine Woods school, in Newton township, 
had a flag raising and exercises appropriate 
thereto, on Saturday, Dec. 31. New Cumber- 
land borough, Upper Allen and Shippensburg 
township have fallen into line in the matter of 
furnishing free text books. The committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose of selecting a course of 
professional reading for the teachers of the 
county, met in the office of the Superintendent 
and determined that the history of education 
should be the initial subject in the course, and 
that Painter's work, published by the Apple- 
tons, should be the book used. The County 
Superintendent being chairman of the commit- 
tee by virtue of a resolution adopted by last 
year’s Teachers’ Institute, announced the action 
of the committee to the teachers at the session 
of institute of 1892. Over one hundred copies 
were sold over the book tables during the week 
of institute. The ready response to the action 
of the committee shows the general desire of 
our teachers to improve along professional lines, 
which is very gratifying to the friends of educa- 
tional progress. Our next effort will be in the 
direction of systematizing this Round Table 
work, so as to bring some degree of responsi- 
bility upon the teachers individually. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Herrington: The Teachers’ 
Institute was the most successful held in six 
years. Financially it was a decided success. 
We paid off a debt of $61.50, had a balance of 
$7.77, and had no use for the county appropria- 
tion of $200. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: Our County In- 
stitute was largely attended. It is estimated 
that on Thursday afternoon over sixteen hun- 
dred persons were present. Our instructors, 
State Supt. Waller, Dr. Noss, Supts. Hugus and 
Eckels, Profs. Deane, Leslie, Bible, Schmucker, 
and Chase, did excellent work. The Directors’ 
Association met on Wednesday and Thursday. 
This meeting, too, was largely attended and the 
discussions were both spirited and able. 

JUNIATA—Supt, Carney : Our schools are well 
attended, generally a sure indication of success. 
Fermanagh township has opened its new school; 
the building reflects credit on the directors, as it 
is one of the best school-rooms in the county, 
supplied with the best furniture and slate black- 
board. Walker, Milford, Spruce Hill, Fer- 
managh, Greenwood and Monroe townships 
have done nobly in the matter of supplying their 
houses with slate boards and improved furni- 
ture, and we trust by another year to see the 
good work extended much further. 

LACKAWANNA— Supt. Davis: Visited the 
schools of Fell township, this month. Their 
new building will be ready for use in a few days. 
A successful Local Institute was held at Clark's 
Green early in the month. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: The schools of 
Mahoningtown did not open until the last Mon- 
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day of November, because their new building 
was not completed before that time. It is one 
of the finest school- buildings in Western Fenn- 
sylvania; it is heated with Smead’s improved 
system and has all the modern improvements. 
The schools of the county, with but few excep- 
tions, are doing excellent work. I have visited 
135 rooms out of 158, and find uniform work in 
nearly all of them. This is no doubt due to 
our course of study being adhered to by the 
mass of our teachers. 

LuzERNE—Supt. Harrison: The schools of 
Dorrance township are doing very creditable 
work. Some improvements in the way of new 
school houses are necessary to the comfort of 
the children. These will come next year, | 
trust. Wright township is building a new house 
this year, and a good one, too. It is large and 
well proportioned. The heat is supplied from a 
furnace in the basement, with suitable arrange- 
ments for ventilation. The furniture is good, 
It is the best one-room building in the county 
and reflects credit upon the Board of Directors. 
Our County Institute was held December I9-23. 
Six hundred and twenty nine teachers were en- 
rolled. Unusual interest was manifested in the 
instruction given. A very strong lecture course 
was provided. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, of Chi- 
cago, failed to come, as usual. At the meeting 
of the Directors’ Association, about one hundred 
members were present. Various subjects, of 
interest alike to teachers and directors, were 
discussed. 

MonroE—Supt. Paul: Our County Institute 
was unusually satisfactory. The instruction 
was such as is most needed by our teachers. 
The teachers were all present except two, dur- 
ing the entire week. The general public at- 
tended apparently in a body, filling our court 
house to overflowing. Good results are ex- 
pected to follow, both in the school room and 
in educating public sentiment. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Bloom ; The fol- 
lowing improvements have been made recently. 
The schools of Lower Augusta, Gearhart, River- 
side borough (higher grade), Rockefeller, Jack- 
son, and Upper Mahanoy are now supplied 
with Webster's International Dictionary, also a 
number of districts formerly reported. Upper 
Augusta, Gearhart, Turbot townships and 
Riverside borough have been added to the list 
furnishing free text books. In Cameron town- 
ship two new buildings have been erected ; the 
houses are neat,commodious, and well-furnished. 
All the schools in the above district are now 
supplied with slate blackboards and McGuffey’s 
Reading Charts. In Gearhart township and 
Riverside borough, the buildings have been 
repaired and are now in excellent condition. 
All the school-rooms in Shamokin and Wash- 
ington townships have been furnished with 
slate blackboards and patent furniture. The 
salaries have been increased in the following 
districts not hitherto reported: Upper Augusta, 
Gearhart, Jackson, Upper Mahanoy, Rockefeller, 
Washington, Riverside, Snydertown and Sun- 
bury. The attendance at our County Institute 
was large. The instruction given was practical 
and will be of much service in the advancement 





of the schools. The Directors’ Association 
meeting was also well attended. A number of 
live issues were discussed. These meetings are 
growing in interest and have already done much 
toward the upbuilding of the schools. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kies: The County Institute 
met at Coudersport. Besides the work done 
by our own teachers, the instructors were Dr. 
S. H. Albro, Mrs. Alma S. Welsh, Profs. Cogs- 
well, Albert, and Pearsall. Too much cannot 
be said of the efficiency of their work. Nearly 
every teacher was in attendance and seemed 
interested throughout the week. Arrangements 
were made for District Institutes during the 
winter months. The Coudersport schools have 
sent in their Exposition work. Allegheny has 
rebuilt one school house and furnished two 
with new furniture. Genesee has built new 
houses throughout the district. 

SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: The County In- 
stitute was a decided success. Jackson township 
has put patent desks into its five houses. 
Selinsgrove put slate blackboards into several 
rooms. Penn is thinking of making the text- 
books in physiology free. All indications point 
to a successful term. A number of Local Insti- 
tutes have been held. 

TioGa— Supt. Raesly: To supply a long felt 
need Morris is erecting a fine two-story four- 
room building at Hoytville. It will be ready 
fcr occupancy about February tst, and will be 
equipped with patent desks, slate blackboards, 
and other modern conveniences. Arrange- 
ments are in progress for holding a number of 
Local Institutes throughout the county. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: The great educa- 
tional event of the year was the County Insti- 
tute. For enthusiasm, interest, attention, and 
attendance, this convention leads. A scheme for 
grading the country schools, prepared by the 
Superintendent, was submitted to the Directors’ 
Convention, which not only received its endorse- 
ment, but was unanimously recommended for 
adoption by the various School Boards of the 
county. 

CoLuMBIA BorouGH.—Supt. Hoffman: An 
interesting course of lectures under the auspices 
of the University Extension Society is in pro- 
progress. The majority of our teachers have 
been prompt in availing themselves of this 
means of improvement and culture. Our 
teachers, with one exception, attended the 
county Institute. The session was both pleas- 
ant and profitable. 

Corry—Supt. Colegrove: Our teachers have 
organized themselves into a society for profes- 
sional study. Meetings are held every two 
weeks. Psychology applied to teaching, Bald- 
win; Civil Government, Peterman; Methods, 
Discussions, and Criticism, comprise the sub- 
jects under consideration. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: The county In- 
stitute was one of the best ever held here. Of 
the 249 teachers, 245 were enrolled. There 
was a large attendance also of pupils from the 
advanced grades throughout the county. The 
Institute was characterized by a high moral 
tone, and we are assured that much good has 
resulted therefrom. Three Local Institutes 
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were held during the month, each being well 
attended. 

Lower MERION Twp., (A/ontgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Robb: A new four-room building was 
opened at Narberth. It is well supplied with 
slate blackboards, coat-rooms, and closets. It 
is fitted with the Fuller & Warren system of 
heating and closets. The school was presented 
with a flag by the Jr. O. U. A. M. of Ardmore. 
Mr. Kreamer, of Narberth, presented a beauti- 
ful Bible to the school. The school is furnished 
with single desks. The district has expended 
about $50,000 in building and repairing during 
the last five years. ” 

MAHANOY Twp.—Supt. Noorian; Another new 
building is in course of erection at Shoemaker. 
This makes the third building for the year. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: My report for 
Columbus Day is somewhat belated. However, 
it was observed in a manner, and ona scale, 
of which Shamokin justly feels proud. Every- 
body, irrespective of age, creed, or station in 
life, helped to make it a grand success, and 
such, indeed, it was. The morning hours were 
devoted to the official programme, Each build- 
ing had its public exercises, which were at- 
tended by many of our people. Nearly 100 
veterans assisted the schools in the morning 
celebration, and at 10 a. m., they fired a salute 
of 44 guns from their battery on Cemetery Hill. 
In the afternoon our Grand Army acted as a 
guard of honor in the parade, in leading the 
division of schools, which consisted of over 4,000 
school children—public and parochial—dressed 
in nearly 100 different costumes, and led by 
bands of music and drum corps of boys. These 
were followed by the division of civic orders, 
which never appeared to better advantage with 
their floats and banners. One of the most 
unique features of the parade was the division 
of ‘industrial display.’’ Here were represented 
all our various manufactures and trades, and 
notably the- coal industry, nicely illustrated, 
from the time the coal is cut by the miners until 
it is ready on board the cars for shipment. Most 
of the floats of the divisions of schools, civic 
orders, and industrial display, were marvels of 
beauty. The day closed with a grand Colum- 
bian entertainment given by the schools, which 
was repeated for two successive nights. Over 
$600 was cleared for books and apparatus. 
The sessions of the County Institute held at 
Sunbury were of more than usual interest. 
Large and appreciative audiences attended 
both day and evening exercises. Supt. Bloom 
is to be congratulated upon its successful and 
pleasant termination, and the excellent course 
of instruction that he provided for his teachers. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes; The work done 
at the County Institute cannot but result in good 
to our schools. The teachers received much 
to encourage them. They brought home food 
for thought and zeal for action. Great earnest- 


ness was a characteristic of the Institute from 
the opening prayer on Monday to the closing 
benediction on Friday. The new “ Major L. S. 
Bent School,” in the 4th ward, was completed 
in the early part of November and occupied for 
the first time on Monday after the County In- 
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stitute. This building is one of the finest and 
most complete in the borough. It contains six 
class-rooms, a supply-room and two large stair- 
ways, and is heated by the Smead-—Wills sys- 
tem. Standing as it does on one of the most 
eleva'ed portions of the borough, there is af- 
forded from its portico a fine view of the Sus- 
quehanna and the Cumberland Valley beyond. 

MAHANOY Twpe., (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: Our fourth District Institute was held 
December 10, twenty-five teachers responding 
to the roll-call. Some very neat paper-work 
done by the pupils of New Boston, Morea and 
Bowman schools, was exhibited. At our next 
meeting, work from every school in the district 
will be presented for inspection. Onan average 
one day in each month is allowed for its pre- 
paration. I recommend this work for one rea- 
son in particular,—it shows the pupil what he 
can do. That neat, carefully written, properly 
punctuatea work which he hands to his teacher 
for the inspection of so many people, represents 
his best effort, and, as a rule, he is proud of it. 
Some teachers say they insist upon their pupils 
always doing their best—but the work is so 
much lighter, and the results so much better, 
not when you want them to do it, but when //ey 
want to doit! All of our teachers attended the 
County Institute at Pottsville. Three new 
buildings will be occupied during January. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: Pine Grove town- 
ship has erected a new building which is a credit 
to the township. Provision was made for ven- 
tilation. The course for uniform graduation for 
the county, adopted at the Institute, has been 
approved and adopted by several Boards, and 
good results are anticipated. Glade and Shef- 
field townships have furnished their schools 
with supplementary readers. The results of 
Institute instruction can be seen in many schools 
visited since the meeting. The instruction in 
reading and writing seems to have been espe- 
cially valuable. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: During 
last vacation our teachers and many of our 
high school graduates formed themselves into a 
circle for University Extension teaching. The 
first course of lectures, on Political Economy, is 
now in progress; the next, beginning about the 
middle of January, will be on English Liter- 
ature of the Present Century. There has 
been a good deal of interest in the present 
course, but it is expected that the next course 
will be more popular. [We have recently had 
the pleasure of hearing Prof. Henry W. Rolfe, 
in Lancaster, upon this course in English Liter- 
ature. He is one of the most quiet, natural and 
unobtrusive of men upon the platform. He 
presents his subject and not himself, in a series 
of lectures among the most instructive and en- 
joyable that we have ever heard. The recent 
railroad accident at Harrisburg, in which he 
was badly hurt while occupying a berth in the 
sleeping car from Williamsport, after his first 
lecturer there, is likely to disqualify him from 
active service for a time, but we hope soon to 
hear of his recovery and return to a field of 
labor for which he is so eminently fitted.—Zd. 
Journal.) 
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MriuiTary Mustc.—The origin of military music 
takes us back to remote antiquity. Every nation in 
ancient times had its peculiar instruments of music, 
and its national songs. These songs invariably refer 
to victories gained, battles fought, sieges carried on, 
or the services of some individual hero. The name 
of the soldier or officer who had done some deed of 
renown stood beside that of the general who com- 
manded. With the Spartans, the song Castor was 
the signal for combat; the Romans took cities to the 
sound of the trumpet and the horn; the Egyptians, 
Arabians and ancient Germans went to battle to the 
beating of drums, the sound of the flute, the cymbal 
















and the clarion. In ancient times and among differ- 
ent people, each instrument had its peculiar use. The 
Chinese, in their war music, employed bells and 
triangles. Withthe Romans, the trumpet indicated the 
assembling of the troops, the bugle announced the 
coming of the general, and the horn gave the signal 
of retreat. It was to the noise of these instruments 
combined—discordant, shrill, deafening—that they 
threw themselves upon the ranks of the enemy. 
Among the Egyptians, bells, in conjunction with tim- 
brels, served to form a species of military harmony. 
The Hebrew soldiery employed the horn, the trum- 
pet, the timbrel and the sackbut, an instrument some- 
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And dreaming, and sigh-ing, and wait-ing the tide; 








Nev-er, oh, nev-er say fail! 
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what resembling the trombone. The music attached 
to the Roman legions had made much progress at the 
time of the conquest of the Gauls; but dating from 
this epoch, it became more and more feeble. The 
soldiery of France received and preserved the clarion 
and trumpet of Cyesar’s armies, but the custom of 
making use of music was insensibly lost. At the 
commencement of the Middle Ages, the instruments 
handed down and preserved were useful merely in 
rallying the soldiers, calling them to battle, and mak- 
ing them endure with gayety the fatigues of a march. 
At this time, the method of the Romans had entirely 
disappeared. About this period, the French min- 





strels began occasionally to accompany the troops to 
battle. Their instruments were the rebec, a little 
three-stringed violin, bagpipe, and flute or pipe. 
About the year 1330, they began to use the clarion, 
an instrument derived from the Moors, who trans- 
mitted it into Portugal from Africa. The cornet, 
another war instrument of the ancients, made its re- 
appearance about the same time. It was about this 
time, also, that the adventurous Italian bands recov- 
ered the usage of military music, which soon spread 
among the other nations of Europe. Tothe drumsand 
trumpets they joined the flute, fife and pandean pipe, 
The drum was played with a single stick.~-Moore. 
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